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History and Eschatology 
in Luke—Acts 


By ROBERT H. SMITH 


IFTY and seventy-five years ago the burning question in studies 

of Acts concerned the factual accuracy of Luke’s record, which 

seemed to differ from, even to contradict, Paul’s account in 
his epistles. The integrity of Luke was assailed by all but the most 
conservative. Source criticism was in full flood, and Acts was dis- 
sected and divided into tiny segments which were labeled “Jeru- 
salem A” or “Jerusalem B” or “Antioch” or “Peter” or some such 
tag, depending on the exegete and his predilections. Some said 
that Luke could not have known what really happened. Others 
imagined that he knew but chose to suppress the facts in favor 
of a preconceived plan or scheme. Luke was seldom credited with 
telating a round, unvarnished tale. 

But Acts had its champions. Largely through the efforts of the 
pteviously skeptical English historian William Ramsay, who had 
set out to discredit Luke only to be forced to the conviction that 
Acts was amazingly accurate, the negative onslaught was halted, 
and studies took a turn down another and more fruitful road. 

Style criticism arose after the First World War and is still going 
strong, especially in Germany. It has tended to take Acts as it stands 
and has allowed it to speak for itself, instead of forcing foreign, 
nineteenth-century criteria of “scientific” history upon it. Instead of 
chopping up Acts into minute sources, it has analyzed sermons and 
narratives, seeking their theological meaning, their purpose, and 
their place in the total plan of Acts. 

Today, as it becomes increasingly apparent that Paul and John 
are not the only divines in the New Testament, the question of the 
theology of Luke is beginning to command attention as never 
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before. Luke’s theology of history and his eschatology are contro- 
verted subjects of particularly great interest at the present time. 

Part One of this study concentrates on the significance of the 
historical drama and on the meaning and nature of the Christian 
era according to Luke-Acts. The second main section focuses atten- 
tion on eschatology and deals much less with the Third Gospel than 
with Acts, although frequent reference is made to Luke’s Gospel, 
usually more for corroboration and illustration than for extension 
of the argument. History and eschatology are properly, indeed 
necessarily, treated in the compass of a single essay; for Luke inter- 
prets the history of which he writes eschatologically, and he sees 
eschatology unfolding historically. 


I 


St. Luke, like the Biblical writers in general, describes Chris- 
tianity as an event or train of events in history. The God to whom 
Luke bears witness is not the God of the philosophers but “the 
God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our 
fathers” (Acts 3:13; 5:30; 7:32,46; 22:14; 24:14). Luke’s two- 
volume work is not undeserving of the title “the first church 
history,” for Luke seems far more concerned than the other authors 
of the New Testament to explore the meanings and explain the 
motives of the events which he investigates and to shape them 
into a luminous and continuous narrative. Besides reporting the 
facts, an author, if he is to be an historian, must work out the 
interpretation of events. And Luke has done just that. He did 
not stop after he had collected traditions. He was not content 
with a naked chronicle or bare concatenation of episodes. He did 
not Operate, as it were, with scissors and paste. He made every 
effort to combine his materials into a significant, continuous whole 
whose meaning, purpose, and concern would be clear to his readers. 


The traditions, stories, letters, and diaries circulating in the 
primitive church dealing with the thirty years from the ascension 
of Christ to the Roman imprisonment of Paul must have consti- 


1 Erich Dinkler, “Earliest Christianity,’ The Idea of History in the Ancient 
Near East, ed. Robert C. Dentan (New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1955), pp. 195 ff., 
and Martin Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, ed. Heinrich Greeven 
and trans. Mary Ling (New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1956), pp. 125 ff. 
elaborate on this aspect of Luke’s work. 
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tuted an impressive and bewildering array (cf. Luke 1:1-4). Luke 
has undoubtedly made a highly selective use of available resources. 
He chose to record a particular line of action, a single chain of 
events, for a quite definite purpose. 

But this is only one side of the coin. Luke is not content merely 
to write history, however interesting. He writes a special kind of 
history — call it “kerygmatic history.” He wishes to be an evan- 
gelist in both parts of his double work. His production in its 
entirety is a proclamation of the Gospel, that is, of Jesus Christ 
in His dual career, earthly and exalted. Luke writes history, but 
in the final analysis he is really a preacher and never merely an 
historian. The principle of witness governs Luke-Acts.* In his 
writing Luke has wedded historical fact to kerygmatic witness. 
He aims to edify his reader by proclaiming the story of the suc- 
cessful invasion of the world by the Gospel. He wants his reader 
to hear and believe that evangel. 


Recognizing and reporting the action of the hand of God in the 
events of history, Luke preaches Jesus Christ as the God-appointed 
Savior from every need for every person in every situation. Thus 
Luke's primary interest is the triumphant march of the Gospel 
from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth, from Jew to every man 
of the seventy nations. Both parts of his authorship report the 
history of the progress of the Gospel, in and through which 
Jesus Christ becomes Savior and Lord of all the world. 


Luke is no objective observer of the passing scene. He knows 
in his heart whereof he speaks. Evidently he had been one of those 
who were “separated from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of promise, having no hope 
and without God in the world” (Eph.2:12). Now, however, he 
is Luke, “the beloved physician” (Col. 4:14), brother in the faith 
and companion of Paul (Acts 16:10-17; 20:5—21:18; 27:1 to 
28:16; 2 Tim.4:11). He writes with a bias and a prejudice. 
In Jesus Christ he has met a transforming power and grace, which 
has made a new man of him and is on the way to renewing all 
the earth and all mankind. 


2 This is the thesis, ably defended, of Robert Morgenthaler’s book, Die 
lukanische Geschichtsschreibung als Zeugnis: Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des 
Lukas (Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag, 1949). 
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Luke, the Gentile from Antioch (if tradition is to be trusted), 
writes the story of how the Gospel came to him who once sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death (Luke 1:79). 


According to Luke-Acts, Jesus in the totality of His person and 
teaching and action is the Midpoint, the significant Center, of 
history. Jesus was Salvation come in the flesh. With Him a new 
epoch dawned in history, a time of salvation, the Messianic era. 
In Jesus Christ God climaxed the long series of events comprising 
the history of the world and the history of Israel. G. Ernest Wright 
neatly sums it up thus: “He has reversed the work of Adam, 
fulfilled the promises to Abraham, repeated the deliverance from 
bondage, not indeed from Pharaoh but from sin and Satan, and 
inaugurated the new age and the new covenant.” ® 


Luke, the Gentile, is keenly aware of the thoroughly Jewish roots 
of the Gospel. The Lucan prehistory (Luke 1—2) impresses in- 
delibly on the reader’s mind the fact of Jesus’ continuity and unity 
with the people of Israel. The time is the reign of Herod the 
Great; the place, the Jewish temple; the first man on the scene, 
a righteous Jewish priest, Zacharias, serving his turn at the altar 
of incense (Luke 1:5-11). The scene shifts to thoroughly Jewish 
Nazareth six months later, when the angel Gabriel announces 
to a pious Jewish maid that she will mother the scion of the house 
of David (Luke 1:27,32). Mary was espoused to Joseph of the 
line of David and accompanied him to Bethlehem, David's city, 
where she brought forth her first-born (2:1-7). According to 
Jewish Law, young Jesus was presented at the end of eight days 
for circumcision in the temple (2:21 ff.). His parents “performed 
everything according to the Law of the Lord” (2:39). Mary and 
Joseph took seriously the precepts of their people. Every spring 
they went up to Jerusalem for the Passover (2:41). When Jesus 
was twelve years old, they took Him along. His instruction in the 
Jewish Law had been thorough enough to surprise the Jewish 
doctors in the temple. (2:47) 


Great psalms in the style and best tradition of Old Testament 
piety enrich the story Luke recounts. He has preserved for the 


3 God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital (London: SCM Press, 1952), 
p- 57. 
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church the Magnificat of Mary (1:46-55), the Benedictus of 
Zechariah (1:68-79), and Simeon’s Nunc Dimittis (2:29-35). 
These songs and all that occurs in these opening chapters sing of 
Him who will rule on the throne of David forever (1:33), the 
Messiah (2:11), the consolation of Israel (2:25), the redemption 
of Jerusalem (2:38). Jewish places, Jewish persons, and Jewish 
piety form the backdrop for the beginning of the earthly career 
of the promised Christ. From the first Luke portrays Jesus as the 
Fulfillment of the people, religion, and history of the Jews. 

But chapter three might well set a Jewish heart to trembling, 
not with the wonder and joy of those two opening chapters but 
with more than a modicum of fear. The prophetic voice of John, 
son of Zacharias the priest, calls for Jews to repent and be bap- 
tized like converts to Judaism (3:1-20). And John, making ready 
for the Lord a people prepared (1:17), points the Jews to Jesus, 
the Mightier One (3:16). The genealogy of Jesus is carried back 
beyond the house of David, past Abraham, back to Adam and 
ultimately to God (3:23-38). The Gospel, even in its beginnings, 
is wider and longer than any Procrustean Jewish bed. 

Nevertheless, Jesus carefully identified Himself with the Jewish 
past and Jewish hopes. It was His custom to teach in the synagog’ 
on the Sabbath (Luke 4:16). Early in His ministry He read 
publicly the words of the prophet Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me, because He has anointed Me to preach good news to 
the poor. He has sent Me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(4:18, 19). Then He solemnly declared, “Today this scripture has 
been fulfilled in your hearing” (4:21). From that time on His 
work was patterned on the Isaianic prophecy as He went from 
village to village, from synagog to synagog (4:44). His preaching 
challenged Jewish ears, as His healings challenged Jewish priests, 
to see in Him the promised Deliverer (5:14). So He says to 
John’s disciples: “Go and tell John what you have seen and heard: 
the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the poor have good news 
preached to them.” (7:22) 

Jesus’ choice of exactly twelve disciples, no more and no less, 
was an outward and visible sign of His inward and spiritual claim 
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to the twelve tribes of Israel (8:1; 9:1). These Twelve He sent 
to proclaim in all Jewry the kingdom of God and to hea! (9:2) 
and to gather the new Israel. 

Chapter nine of Luke’s Gospel records a cluster of events which 
mark a turning point in Jesus’ ministry. He elicited from His 
disciples a confession of His Messiahship and spelled out His 
mission as the suffering Servant of God (9:18-27). About eight 
days later He took with Him the inner circle and was transfigured 
before them. They saw Moses and Elijah, representative figures of 
the Old Covenant, standing in conversation with Him. They spoke 
together of the departure (€§0505) which He was to accomplish 
in Jerusalem (9:28-36). From that time on He set His face to 
go up to Jerusalem. 

The section from 9:51—19:28, often called the Reésebericht, 
presents much material not found in the other synoptists. Galilee, 
and more specifically Capernaum, is no longer the focal point of 
Jesus’ ministry. Rather He teaches in many places as He sets 
a meandering course to Jerusalem, toward which the action now 
proceeds. 

The last great section of Luke’s Gospel centers in the Jewish 
Holy City at the time of one of the holiest of Jewish festivals, 
the Passover. Here Jesus addresses His people and calls them 
to repentance for the last time. He cleanses the temple (19:45), 
teaches there daily (19:47), challenges the chief priests and scribes 
and elders, whom He accuses of infidelity to God (20:1-19), pre- 
dicts the destruction of the temple (21:6) and the fall of 
Jerusalem at the hands of the Gentiles (21:24). The kingdom 
of God is indeed near. (21:25-36) 

On the day of Unleavened Bread, when the Passover was sacri- 
ficed, Jesus ate the meal with His disciples (22:1-38). Later 
Jesus was taken prisoner in the garden and brought to the house 
of the high priest (22:39-54). At dawn He was led before the 
highest Jewish court (22:66). Rejected by priest and Council, 
He was taken before Pilate and Herod, who also repudiated Him 
and His claim (23:1-13). The people, too, shouted, “Crucify, 
crucify Him!” (23:21). When He was crucified as a common 
criminal, the placard on His cross read, “This is the King of the 
Jews.” (23:38) 

Jesus had come as the Fulfillment of Jewish hope, Jewish Scrip- 
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ture, Jewish piety, Jewish religion and history. But He was em- 
phatically rejected by His people. They denied Jesus’ claim upon 
them. Jerusalem, the Holy City, rejected the Holy One of God 
(Acts 2:23; 3:13, 14; 4:27; 10:39; 13:27). On Golgotha Jesus 
stood alone as the true and new Israel of God, the suffering 
Servant, the Son of the Most High. Israel after the flesh had sold 
her birthright for a mess of pottage. With the arrival of the new 
covenant in His blood (Luke 22:20), Jerusalem and her priests 
and her people and her covenant were pronounced “old.” And 
old Israel is no longer the norma! and natural instrument of God’s 
saving activity in history. The Passion of Christ at the hands of 
His own people put a great rift between Jesus and the Israelites. 
Luke is quite clear that the time of the new is sharply sundered 
from the old. From Calvary onward the Jews are summoned to 
repudiate the national verdict and accept Jesus as the Christ. 
Thus the midpoint of history is also a turning point. It is false 
to imagine an uninterrupted continuation of everything that has 
been since the beginning of the world. Both continuity and dis- 
continuity characterize the relationship between the Jewish back- 
ground and the Gospel. 


The Third Gospel does not conclude with the record of Good 
Friday, for Jesus’ cross was not Jesus’ end. As T. W. Manson writes: 
“When Pilate had the notice ‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews’ 
tacked up on the Cross, he no doubt thought that there was 
another false coin nailed to the counter. And in their several 
spheres the Jewish authorities felt that they had disposed of 
something false and dangerous.” * Manson continues on the same 
page: “There are many uncertainties to be reckoned with in tracing 
the history of Jesus and the early Church, but here is one certainty: 
the Ministry of Jesus was not stopped.” Luke bears eloquent 
witness to the Resurrected One, who showed His apostles by many 
proofs that He was alive after His passion. (Acts 1:3-8; Luke 24) 


In the preface to Acts, Luke says that his earlier work deals with 
all that Jesus began to do and teach until He was lifted up 
(Acts 1:1f.). The motto of the work which Jesus had begun 
might well be the statement, “I was sent only to the lost sheep 


4 The Servant-Messiah: A Study of the Public Ministry of Jesus (Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1953), p. 89. 
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of the house of Israel” (Matt. 15:24). But the earthly career of 
Jesus was prelude and preparation and presupposition for His 
more extensive activity as the Resurrected One. Floyd Filson re- 
flects Luke’s point of view when he writes, “Jesus’ resurrection is 
the open door through which He entered upon the further work 
which in God’s plan He was still to accomplish.” ° 


The history of salvation continues after the crucifixion, resur- 
rection, and ascension. For Luke the time following the ascension 
has a special significance all its own. The Christ event at the 
midpoint of history and the parousia at the end constitute the 
framework within which the course of history continues. This 
time between the times is the period of the missionary church. 
The disciples were impatient to have done with the present and 
seize the future. But Jesus sets as a motto over this post-Paschal 
present the saying: “It is not for you to know times or seasons 
which the Father has fixed by His own authority. But you shall 
receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you, and you 
shall be My witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:7,8). Attention is delib- 
erately diverted from the future to the present time, in which the 
church must preach the Gospel of salvation to the farthest corner 
of the earth. At the same time the Jewish origins of the Gospel 
are to be no straitjackets. The activity of the risen Lord and the 
new Israel far transcends the geographical bounds of tiny Palestine 
and the racial confines of Jewish blood. The Jews are by no means 
repudiated out of hand in this new period. As Jesus had done, 
the missionaries of the church go first to the Jews. The preachers 
found their first hearers in the synagogs (Acts 9:20; 13:14; 14:1; 
17:1, 10; 18:4, 19,26; 19:8, etc.). Even at Rome, at the end of 
Acts, Paul called together the local leaders of the Jews and 
appealed to them to accept the Gospel. (28:17 ff.) 


The Messianic age is here; the Messiah has come. Inseparable 
from the Messiah is the Messianic community (Luke 1:17). The 
church was constituted as the Messiah’s people by the appearances 
of the resurrected Jesus. He gathered His scattered sheep and 
confirmed the faith of the faint and fearful. United with the 


5 Jesus Christ the Risen Lord (New York: Abingdon Press, 1956), p. 165. 
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Messiah by faith, created by His hand, the church is no independent 
theological entity and has no theological significance apart from 
Him who is her Savior and Shepherd. 


Of all those who belong to the church the apostles stand in 
a peculiar, unique position. Luke records that an apostle must 
have been numbered among those who followed Jesus during His 
ministry, “beginning from the Baptism of John until the day 
when He was taken up,” and must have seen the risen Lord (Acts 
1:21, 22; cf. 10:40f.; 13:31). The event of Easter is thus con- 
stitutive of the apostolate. Furthermore, the resurrection of Jesus 
reveals to the apostles the full scope of their mission. Karl Hein- 
rich Rengstorf penned these lines: “However, as Jesus is exalted 
over all and as His goal is the church which embraces all people, 
so their office is likewise universal. In the universality of mission 
and the universal claim of those commissioned we see the super- 
session of the pre-Easter apostolate by the renewed, ultimate em- 
powering of the disciples by the Resurrected One. He stands behind 
all they say and do.” ° 


The Twelve had been Jesus’ “co-workers in His struggle for 
His people.”* The call of the Twelve, as mentioned above, has 
roots deep in salvation history (Acts 7:8; 26:7; Luke 22:30). The 
failure of old Israel cried out for a new beginning (cf. Matt. 8:10; 
Luke 7:9). God’s goal yet unattained went begging for ful- 
fillment. 


Luke relates in some detail the filling of the gap in the ranks 
of the Twelve caused by Judas’ defection. The martyrdom of 
James, the son of Zebedee (Acts 12:2), did not result in similar 
proceedings. When Judas repudiated his place as one of the Twelve 
and apostasized, there were only eleven (Luke 24:9, 33; Acts 1:26; 
2:14; Mark 16:14; Matt. 28:19). When James was killed as one 
of the Twelve, there was no real gap. Twelve remained. (Rev. 
21:14) 


These Twelve are the nucleus or foundation of the New Israel. 
The name “Israel” is never directly ascribed to the church, although 


6 “axdotohoc,” Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, hrsg. von 
Gerhard Kittel (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1933— __), I, 434 ff. 
7 Rengstorf, “d8mdexa,” Kittel’s Worterbuch, I, 327. 
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the first stirrings of such a transition are discernible in the use of 
“Israel” in several Lucan passages. (Acts 1:6, cf. Luke 24:21; 
Acts 28:20, cf. 26:4-7) 

In a variety of ways Luke shows that he does not regard the 
young church as a splinter group, a sect, but as the true and the 
new Israel. The resurrection appearances recorded in Luke-Acts 
without exception occur in or near Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
Jesus ascended from Olivet, “which is near Jerusalem, a Sabbath 
day’s journey away” (Acts 1:12), where He had commanded the 
disciples not to leave Jerusalem but to wait for the Spirit to equip 
them for their mission, which must begin in Jerusalem (1:4,8). 
The Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit occurred in Jerusalem, 
possibly in the temple precincts (Acts 2). As was the custom of 
Jesus, the disciples frequented the temple in Jerusalem, to pray 
there and to find audiences for the evangel there (2:46; 3:1; 5:12, 
20 ff., 28,42; 21:26; 22:17). Even after the persecution which 
followed Stephen’s martyrdom the apostles remained at Jerusalem 
(8:1,14,25; 9:26; 11:2). Jerusalem was the hub from which 
activity issued and to which much of it returned, especially in the 
early chapters, although Jerusalem figures large in all of Acts 
(15:2; 16:4). Even Paul had to go to Jerusalem, bound in the 
Spirit. (19:21; 20:22; 21:13-15) 

The nascent church claims as her own the Scriptures and the 
prophets and the fathers who speak in the Scriptures. Jesus had 
opened the Scriptures to His disciples, declaring that Moses and 
the prophets bore witness to Him (Luke 24:26, 27, 32, 44-47). 
Even Judas’ defection and death were foretold by the mouth of 
David (Acts 1:16 ff.). The outpouring of the Spirit was proph- 
esied by Joel (Acts 2:16). But first and foremost the death and 
resurrection of Jesus fulfilled ancient Scripture (Acts 2:23, 25, 30, 
31; 3:18, 24; 4:28; 10:43; 13:27-29, 32-41; 26:22, 23; 28:23). 
Stephen’s entire address lays claim to the Scriptures as the church’s 
book, in which the disobedience of the Jews was portrayed and 
prophesied (7:2-53). Philip begins with Isaiah 53 in expounding 
the Gospel to the Ethiopian (8:30-35). Paul’s preaching could 
be tested by the standard of the Scriptures (17:11; 18:28). The 
whole progress of the Gospel from Jew to Gentile is grounded 
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not only in Jesus’ commission (Luke 24:47; Acts 1:8) but also 
in the Holy Writings. (Acts 13:47; 15:15-18; 28:25-28) 

By accepting and by claiming as her own the Scriptures, the 
fathers, and the history of Israel, the church was claiming as her 
God “the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, the God of 
our fathers” (Acts 3:13; 5:30; 7:32, 46; 22:14; 24:14), “the God 
of this people Israel” (13:17), “the Creator of heaven and earth 
and the sea and all that is in them” (4:24; 17:24), “the Knower 
of hearts” (1:24; 15:8), “the God of glory” (7:2), “the Most 
High” (7:48; 16:17). But this same God is doing a new thing. 
The God of this people Israel has once again bared His mighty 
arm and raised up Jesus, and He has created a new people who 
believe in Jesus. 

The church, the new Israel, is not independent but wholly and 
utterly dependent on Christ, her Lord. She lives to bear witness 
to Him in these last days. Jesus, who is Lord of all (Acts 10:36), 
will have His lordship preached to all peoples. The Lord of the 
universe commissions men for a universal task. He sends them 
forth to proclaim the evangel “to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8), 
“to all nations” (Luke 24:47). The early church found the uni- 
versal mission grounded in the will of God already in the Old 
Testament. (Acts 2:39; 3:25; 13:47) 

The universality of the church’s mission finds expression also in 
other ways. Philip baptized a eunuch, to whom full participation 
in the Jewish community was denied by the Law (Deut. 23:1). 
The Gentile Cornelius and his household received the Holy Spirit 
and were baptized (Acts 10:44 ff.). When the Jerusalem leaders 
heard the report, they glorified God and said, “Then to the Gentiles 
also God has granted repentance unto life” (Acts 11:18). Paul 
was chosen especially to carry the good news to the Gentiles 
(26:17). The whole plan of the Book of Acts, recounting the 
progress of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, witnesses to the 
universality of the mission, for progress from Jerusalem to Rome 
is a symbol of the tearing down of the barrier between Jew and 
Gentile. 

The universal mission of the church is no substitute for escha- 
tology, any more than the Holy Spirit is a substitute for the 
presence of Jesus. It is a piece of eschatology. It is one sign of 
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the end. These post-resurrection days are now the last days, fore- 
told by the prophets (Acts 3:24; 2:17,18), which stand imme- 
diately before the Day of the Lord (2:20; 17:31). As John the 
Baptist came preaching and baptizing “to make ready for the 
Lord a people prepared” (Luke 1:17), the church preaches and 
baptizes to prepare a people to meet the returning Christ. (Acts 
3:19-21) 

The universal mission of the church goes forward in obedience 
to the specific command of the risen Christ, “You shall be My 
witnesses to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). This is His answer 
to the impatient question, “Will You at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” (1:6). The conversation is practically a repeat 
performance of that recorded in the eschatological discourse of 
Jesus in the days preceding His crucifixion. The disciples had 
asked, “When will this be?” (Mark 13:4; Luke 21:7). Jesus an- 
swered in part, “The Gospel must first be preached to all nations” 
(Mark 13:10). Luke may have intended the words, “This will 
be a time for you to bear testimony” (Luke 21:13), to include 
the thought of Mark’s verse. The mission of the church in all the 
world is an eschatological sign. 


On Pentecost the ascended Lord poured out His Spirit upon 
His church. Peter’s first word to the curious crowd that soon 
gathered was of the fulfillment of the prophecy of old (Acts 2:16); 
for God’s Spirit is an eschatological gift and power. In the old 
Israel the Spirit inspired only a relatively small number, the 
leaders and especially the prophets. And inspiration was no per- 
manent possession or condition. The prophets themselves spoke 
of the good time coming when God would pour His Spirit upon 
all flesh (Joel 3:1-5). Ezekiel records the word of the Lord: 
“I will take you from the nations and gather you from all coun- 
tries and bring you into your own land. I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you. . . . A new spirit I will give you, and a new 
spirit I will put within you” (Ezek. 36:24-26; cf. 27:14; 29:29). 
Ezekiel is particularly relevant, since he associates a gathering from 
the nations, cleansing water, and the outpouring of the Spirit, all 
of which appear to find fulfillment at Pentecost. 


The Pentecostal gift was promised also in the words of John 
the Baptist (Luke 3:16,17) and in the sayings of Jesus Himself 
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(Acts 1:4,5; Luke 24:49). In Luke-Acts the relationship between 
Jesus and the Spirit is particularly close. At Jesus’ Baptism the 
Spirit descended upon Him (Luke 3:22), so that He was full of 
the Spirit (Luke 4:1). Therefore Jesus referred to Himself the 
prophecy of Isaiah “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me.” (Luke 
4:18) 

The gift of the Holy Spirit to Christians comes from the exalted 
Jesus. “He has poured out this which you see and hear” (Acts 
2:33). The coming of the Spirit to the church therefore pre- 
supposes the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. (Acts 2:33; 
John 7:39; 14:25 f.; 15:26f. 16:7) 

The close association of the Spirit with the Messiah is a part 
of Jewish hope. Isaiah had envisioned the ideal ruler as possessing 
the fullest endowment of the Spirit (Is.11:1-5). The hope of 
a Spirit-filled Messiah comes to clearest expression in Jewish post- 
canonical writings (En. 62:2; 49:3; Ps. Sol. 17:42; 18:8). In some 
quarters the Messiah was expected to be God's agent in the 
general bestowal of His Spirit in the age of fulfillment (Test. 
Lev. 18; Gen. Rabbah 2; John 1:25; 7:38 ff.). Judaism prior to, 
and contemporary with, the New Testament had the notion that 
the Holy Spirit had long since ceased to work among men; the 
day of prophecy had passed.* The Spirit would come again at the 
dawn of the end time. Peter explicitly affirms that these are 
indeed the last days (Acts 2:17). The words “in these last days” 
form no part of the original prophecy, but are an interpretative 
addition by Peter carefully recorded by Luke. Joachim Jeremias 
writes of the Spirit: “So it goes through the entire New Testament: 
bestowal of the Spirit means a new creation; for the Spirit be- 
longs . . . to the heavenly gifts and powers of the coming aeon; 
the Spirit of God creates the transfigured world and the new, 
redeemed mankind.” ® 

Thus while the Third Gospel records the struggle of Jesus, the 
Rabbi of Nazareth, for the Jewish people, and recounts His teaching 
in the synagogs and His encounters with Jewish leaders and Jewish 


8 On Jewish hope and thought concerning the Spirit see the excellent account 
by G. W. H. Lampe, “The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St. Luke,” Studies in 
the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot, ed. D. E. Nineham (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1955), pp. 162 ff. 


9 Jesus als Weltvollender (Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1930), p. 17. 
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people on solidly Jewish soil, culminating in the final effort in 
those closing days in Jerusalem during the Passover season, Acts 
tells the story of the progress of the Gospel beyond Jerusalem 
and beyond the Jews. The crucifixion and resurrection constitute 
a decisive turning point. Now the Spirit is unleashed and is at 
work transforming the whole world and the whole of mankind. 

Acts finds the missionaries of the church marching in many 
directions, scattered by persecution (8:1) and sent out by God, 
to the south (8:26) and to the north (Acts 10), to Caesarea, 
Damascus, the cities of Phoenicia and Cyprus, Antioch, the villages 
and the metropolitan centers of Asia Minor and Greece. Luke 
lavishes particular attention on the progress from Jerusalem to 
Rome. He could very likely have recorded the growth of the 
church in concentric circles from Jerusalem to its farthest expan- 
sion in all directions. Deliberately he chose to report the sweep 
of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, from the historic seat of 
the old religion to the heart of the ancient empire of the Romans. 
Rome is always the goal of the progress of Acts. The Lord said 
to Paul: “As you have witnessed about Me at Jerusalem, so you 
must bear witness also at Rome” (Acts 23:11). From the instant 
when the Gospel first reached Caesarea and Syrian Antioch (Acts 
10, 11), both Roman administrative centers, the goal is never far 
from sight. 

In this context there is a sense in which the present ending 
of the Book of Acts is no puzzle but a perfect capstone. Acts 
begins with the commissioning of the disciples, “You shall be My 
witnesses . . . to the end of the earth” (1:8). This “end” or 
“farthest part” designates not the pillars of Hercules but Rome. 
In precisely this way the Septuagint uses the term. “From the end 
of the earth” in the Psalms of Solomon (8:16) means simply 
“from Rome.” Thus when the Gospel is proclaimed in Rome, 
it has reached its divinely appointed goal. In Jesus and in His 
Gospel the prophecy of old had come true: “I have set You to 
be a Light for the Gentiles, that You may bring salvation to the 
end of the earth.” (Is. 49:6; Luke 2:32; Acts 13:47) 


II 


It is sometimes alleged that Luke had been disillusioned by the 
long delay in the expected parousia and consequently made some 
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great and grave adjustments in his thought. Belonging to the 
second generation of Christians which has seen the passing of 
most of the first Christians, who hoped so fervently in an early 
return of the Lord, Luke has sought and found an explanation. 
The church and the Holy Spirit take the place of the kingdom 
of God and Jesus Christ. What eschatology is left in Luke-Acts 
is only a vestigial remnant of a former outlook now effete. But 
this notion is really destitute of evidence in the text. 


Acts affirms and promises of Jesus Christ that He will come 
(edevoetat, Acts 1:11). The term “parousia,” used previously in 
this paper, does not occur in Luke-Acts. Nevertheless, as Albrecht 
Oepke indicates, “although the vocable is lacking in Acts and the 
primitive church possibly had no real equivalent for it, yet the 
central significance of faith in the parousia for the early church 
cannot be doubted.” *” And Oepke could find ample documentation 
in Luke-Acts. Peter quotes Joel and says, “The sun shall be turned 
into darkness and the moon into blood, before the great and mani- 
fest Day of the Lord comes” (Acts 2:20). In Acts 3:20 Peter 
proclaims: “Repent therefore, and turn again, that your sins may 
be blotted out, that times of refreshing may come from the presence 
of the Lord, and that He may send the Christ appointed for you, 
Jesus.” And both Gospel and Acts declare the coming of judgment 
in the future (Luke 21:26,35; Acts 8:24; 13:40). Although 
Luke-Acts declares that these are the last days, that the beginning 
of the end has come, it likewise knows that the end of the end 
is yet to come. 

With an eye on Acts 3:19-21 Henry J. Cadbury says that God 
is waiting for the repentance of men, before sending Christ and 
the seasons of refreshing. The same God who in days past over- 
looked the times of ignorance is now commanding all men every- 
where to repent (Acts 17:30). For Luke the delay is not to be 
charged to the carelessness or slackness of God, but springs rather 
from God’s patience and long-suffering. Cadbury has this interest- 
ing notice: “Finally the Christians themselves, for whom in the 
earliest days “Thy kingdom come’ and ‘Maranatha’ had been the 
watchwords, came in the time of Tertullian actually to pray in 





10 “xagovoia,” Kittel’s Worterbuch, V, 865. 
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sheer altruism for the postponement of the end—pro mora 
finis.” * 

Luke-Acts offers hints which, although not compelling when 
taken singly, do add up at least to the reminder that Luke shared 
not only the firm hope in the coming Christ but also the attitude 
that He could come at any time, and that right soon. 

Unique in the New Testament is the Lucan reference to Jesus 
standing at God’s right hand (Acts 7:55,56). Stephen completed 
his sketch of the decline and fall of the Jewish people and then, 
“full of the Holy Spirit, gazed into heaven and saw the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God.” The com- 
mentators do not speak with one voice on this remarkable feature. 
Several solutions have been proposed: 


1. Jesus is here conceived not as God’s Co-regent but as one 
who, like the angels, stands before God’s throne.’ 


2. Jesus stands to intercede before God."* 

3. Jesus has risen from His seat to receive the martyr." 

4. The standing has no special significance.’® 

5. Jesus has risen from His throne and is poised to return."® 


Certain other features of the verses make a choice possible. The 
attitude of Stephen, gazing into heaven, is reminiscent in the 
strongest way of the disciples’ pose, gazing into heaven (Acts 
1:10), looking into heaven (Acts 1:11), which, as Ernst Haenchen 
comments, is an expression of the Naherwartung."" 


11 The Making of Luke-Acts (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), 
p. 296. 

12 Ernst Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte, in Kritisch-exegetischer Kommen- 
tar tiber das Neue Testament (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1956), 
leans to this interpretation; Otto Bauernfeind, Die Apostelgeschichte, in Theo- 
logischer Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament (Leipzig: A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1939), V, 210, mentions this, but it is not his own view. 

13 Ethelbert Stauffer, New Testament Theology, trans. John Marsh (New 
York: Macmillan, 1955), p. 289. 

14 Martin Albertz, Die Botschaft des Neuen Testaments (Zirich: Evange- 
lischer Verlag A. G. Zollikon, 1947—1952), II, 1, 203, cf. 213. 

15 Bo Reicke, Glaube und Leben der Urgemeinde (Zirich: Zwingli Verlag, 
1957), p. 163. 

16 Carl Friedrich Noesgen, Commentar tiber die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas 
(Leipzig: Doerffling und Franke, 1882), p. 175, and Albrecht Oepke, Kittel’s 
W érterbuch, V, 865 f. 
17 Op. cit., pp. 120 f. 
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Stephen says he sees “the heavens opened” (7:56). Opened 
heavens, according to Ernst Lohmeyer, are a token of peculiar 
grace which occurs when the sign concerns not an individual only 
but the whole people or the whole world.’* The corporate and 
all-comprehending significance of the vision is also expressed in 
the eschatological title “Son of Man.” Thus Jesus’ standing at 
God’s right hand lends eschatological coloring to the account of 
Stephen’s martyrdom and in all likelihood was included by Luke 
to support or even heighten hope in an early return of Jesus in 
His glory and power. 

Luke has left other traces of his eschatological attitude. At 
Lystra Paul was stoned and left for dead, but he revived and 
continued his journey, exhorting the young churches of Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch to stand firm in the faith, “saying that 
through many tribulations we must enter the kingdom of God” 
(Acts 14:22). This verse testifies that early Christian proclamation 
agrees with Jewish apocalyptic that the final affliction stands before 
the entrance to the kingdom of God. But whereas the eschatological 
distress (#Aiyis) lay in the future from the Judaistic and Old 
Testament point of view, according to primitive Christianity it 
was already in progress. The great distress is even now upon the 
world, having begun with the suffering of the Messiah, even though 
it will achieve its final height and climax only at the last Judgment. 

It is interesting to note that the church suffered tribulation 
following the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 8:1, Western Text; 
11:19) and that the chief result, in Luke’s mind, of the scattering 
of the believers was the spreading abroad of the Word of God 
(8:4; 11:19; 13:51), the preaching of which is itself an escha- 
tological sign. Thus the vision of Stephen at his death, the tribu- 
lation of the church that followed hard on his martyrdom, and 
the resultant missionary preaching are all cut from eschatological 
fabric and together serve to keep alive hope in an early fulfillment. 

The close of Acts, considered above in another connection, may 
well have eschatological overtones. The fulfillment of the Isaianic 
prophecy (Is.49:6) and of the verba Christi (Acts 1:8) which 
are the theme of Acts means that now, with the Gospel freely 


18 Das Evangelium des Markus, in Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber 
das Neue Testament (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1937), p. 21. 
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proclaimed in Rome, the condition of the coming of the Kingdom 
set by Christ (Acts 1:8) has been met. The Western text of 
Acts 28:31, the oldest surviving commentary on the ending of 
Acts, supports this interpretation. It adds, “Since this is Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God, through whom the whole world will be 
judged.” Far from relinquishing hope in a near end, Luke’s second 
volume seeks to nurture that hope. 


Luke shares the common New Testament expectation of the 
resurrection of the dead, the Judgment, and the life of the coming 
aeon. The fact of the resurrection of Jesus is the keystone of 
Luke’s theology of history and of his eschatology. At the same 
time it is the stone of stumbling on which many trip and fall 
and are crushed. Luke believes that in Jesus’ resurrection God has 
lifted His arm to act and has in that act given promise of carrying 
His stroke through to victorious consummation. Jesus’ resurrection 
is the beginning or prelude and guarantee of the general resur- 
rection. Paul preaches Jesus as “the First to rise from the dead” 
(Acts 26:23; cf. 1 Cor. 15:20,21; Col. 1:18; Rom. 1:3). Peter, 
in speaking to the crowd assembled in Solomon’s portico, names 
Jesus “the Author of life” (Acts 3:15). As the First to rise from 
the dead, Jesus assures His own of resurrection and life. According 
to Luke (Acts 4:2), the Sadducees were annoyed that the Chris- 
tians proclaimed “in Jesus the resurrection from the dead.” The 
pointed antithesis to the Sadducean denial of the resurrection here 
and elsewhere in Acts (23:6, 7,8; cf. Luke 20:27 ff., par.) suggests 
that it was not only the raising of Jesus but the resurrection of the 
just and the unjust (Acts 24:15) which was proclaimed by the 
leaders of the church. Paul claimed to stand with the Pharisees 
against the Sadducees with regard to the “hope of Israel” (28:20). 
The phrase “hope and resurrection of the dead” is ordinarily taken 
as hendiadys for “the hope of the resurrection of the dead” (23:6). 
That hope in the promise made by God to the fathers has not 
found exhaustive fulfillment in the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead. It is a hope to which the twelve tribes still aspire, one in 
which they hope yet to participate (26:6,7). In affirming the 
validity of that hope, the Pharisees were nearer than the Sadducees 
to acceptance of the proleptic fulfillment realized in the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead. Whereas the Sadducees are in- 
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transigently hostile to the Christian movement (Acts 5:17), the 
Pharisees are more friendly and receptive. The Pharisee Gamaliel 
counseled caution and patience when the Sadducees were ready to 
execute Peter and his fellows (5:33-40). Some Pharisees were 
even converted to faith in Christ. (15:5) 


Judgment is intimated already in the phrase “the resurrection 
of both the just and the unjust” (Acts 24:15). In summarizing 
the apology of Paul in which these words occur, Luke writes, 
“He argued about justice and self-control and future Judgment” 
(24:25). In similar tones and phrases Paul had addressed the 
Athenians: “God .. . has fixed a day on which He will judge the 
world in righteousness by a man whom He has appointed, and 
of this He has given assurance to all men by raising Him from 
the dead” (Acts 17:31; cf. Luke 21:34-36). The third explicit 
reference in Acts to future Judgment is in Peter’s sermon to the 
household of Cornelius. God has raised up Jesus from the dead, 
and “He commanded us to preach to the people and to testify 
that He is the one ordained by God to be Judge of the living and 
the dead” (10:42). God has set His Day, and He has appointed 
Jesus as Judge. Before that Day comes, God in His goodness and 
patience calls all men to repent and believe. (Acts 2:21, 38; 10:43; 
17:30) 

The proclamation of God’s eschatological act in raising Jesus 
from the dead and the announcement of the Judgment to come 
is the context in which the appeal to repent, believe, and be saved 
is set. In his sermon on Pentecost Peter proclaims that now the 
prophecy of Joel concerning the Day of the Lord is finding its 
fulfillment: “And it shall be that whoever calls on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved” (Acts 2:21). Peter picks up the same 
theme at the end of his sermon: “Save yourselves from this crooked 
generation” (2:40). The church consisted of those who were being 
saved (oi owCouevot, Acts 2:47), “the Remnant of Israel which is 
destined to survive the End. They were gradually being selected 
during the ‘Interim’ before the End.”*® Anyone who refuses to 
believe in Jesus will be destroyed from the people (Acts 3:23); 
for in Jesus alone is there salvation (4:12; 15:11). To the jailer’s 





19 Kirsopp Lake and Henry J. Cadbury, The Beginnings of Christianity 
(London: The Macmillan Co., 1920—1933), IV, 30. 
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question, “What must I do to be saved?” Paul replies, “Believe 
in the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved” (16:30,31). With fine 
perception the girl with the pythonic spirit called the apostles 
“servants of the Most High God, who proclaim to you the way 
of salvation” (16:17). On the whole, the Jews refused to believe 
in Jesus, and Paul explained the consequences thus: “Let it be 
known to you then that this salvation of God has been sent to the 
Gentiles; they will listen” (28:28). The end of the ways of God 
with men is salvation upon all who repent and believe and call 
on His name. 

Salvation is variously described in Acts. One term for it is 
“life eternal” (13:46,48). This passage is perfectly parallel to 
Acts 28:28, which has “this salvation.” Jesus, as eschatological 
Savior, has the name “the Author of Life” (3:15). The message 
which the church preaches is called “all the words of this life” 
(5:20). “Life eternal” could better be translated “life of the world 
to come” or “life of the age [aeon] to come.” 


“Kingdom of God” is another eschatological phrase describing 
the selfsame reality from a different point of view. Before the 
ascension, Jesus spoke concerning the Kingdom (Acts 1:3), 
prompting His disciples to inquire after the time of its restoration 
(1:6). But it is a gift of God, and God alone decides the time 
of its appearing (1:7). The evangelists of the church proclaim 
and preach about the kingdom of God (Acts 8:12; 19:8; 20:25; 
28:23, 31; Luke 4:43; 8:1; 9:2; 16:16). And Paul says plainly 
that “we must enter the kingdom of God in the midst of many 
tribulations” (Acts 14:22). In Acts “kingdom of God” is no less 
eschatological or apocalyptic than the same phrase in the synoptic 
gospels. God’s open assumption of power begins with the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead, the exaltation of Jesus as Lord 
of all. The Kingdom is thus already dawning, and yet His resur- 
rection is but a step, albeit the decisive step, on God’s way to the 
full revelation of His power and glory in His kingdom. 


Salvation, the life of the world to come, and the kingdom of God 
are further explicated by another set of terms employed by Luke in 
Acts: “seasons of refreshing from the Lord” and “times of the 
restoration of all things” (Acts 3:20,21). As the context shows, 
these times and seasons (cf. 1:7) will begin with the coming of the 
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Anointed One from heaven. The full passage offers the translator 
and expositor some difficulty. Albrecht Oepke suggests this very 
probable solution for Acts 3:20,21: “That times of refreshing 
may come from the presence of the Lord that He may send 
Jesus, the Messiah appointed for you, whom heaven must receive 


restoration of all things, concerning which 





until the time of the see ' 
establishing of everything which 


God spoke by the mouth of His holy prophets from of old. 
The promises of God will be fulfilled or established and God’s 
creation will be restored to its original integrity. It is not necessary 
to choose between the possibilities, since both appear to be con- 
tained in this single clause of pregnant brevity. As Oepke notes, 
behind the phrase “restoration of all things” there lies the common 
Jewish notion of the Messianic re-creation. The dxoxatdotacis 
means the restoration of all things to the unblemished original 
condition in which they first came from their Creator’s hand. 


»? 20 


CONCLUSION 


In the two-volume work of St. Luke history and eschatology are 
related intimately. In fact, they are inseparable Siamese twins. The 
relationship is symbiotic. To sunder them is to kill both of them. 
Eschatology has invaded history. The Messiah has come into time. 
The Messianic era has already dawned. The Messiah’s people are 
being gathered even now. But the old age did not grind to a sudden 
halt with the appearance of the Messiah. And the kingdom of 
God did not burst forth in open power and evident glory when 
Christ rose from the dead. The clock has not stopped. Time 
marches on. The new aeon is present but hidden. Only in the 
future will all eyes behold the full consequences of God’s decisive 
eschatological act: Jesus Christ and His resurrection. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, can come at any time, for every 
precondition has been met. Even now the final tribulation is upon 
the world. Luke-Acts is history in expectation of God's last and 
universal act. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


20 “a@roxatéatactc,” in Kittel’s Wérterbuch, 1, 390. 














Aids to Bible Study 
The Hebrew Old Testament 


By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


EDITORIAL NOTE. The first article in this series appeared in the March 1958 
and the second in the July 1958 issue. 

T is regrettable that Hebrew is gradually fading out of the 
academic picture. Seminaries are decreasing their requirements 
in this area, and its study is being left more and more to the 

elective inclinations of the student. To the remnant in Israel, 
however, this chapter in Aids to Bible Study is dedicated in the 
hope that it may encourage some to return to Zion and exhilarate 
others as they stand on the ramparts and catch the vision of fresh 
and exciting interpretive possibilities in their Hebrew texts. 

Frequent reference will be made in these pages to the third 
edition of Biblia Hebraica (BH). This edition, through the com- 
bined editorial efforts of Alt and Eissfeldt, brings the labors of 
Rudolf Kittel, who died in 1929, up to date. Published by the 
Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt of Stuttgart (c. 1937), this sturdily bound 
volume should see many years of serviceable use. The type is 
exceptionally easy on the eyes. The advantage of Kittel’s third 
edition, hereafter referred to as BH, is that it goes beyond the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century MSS represented in Jacob ben 
Chayyim’s edition, published in Venice, 1524—25, by Daniel 
Bomberg. Jacob ben Chayyim’s text has been virtually the O.T. 
Textus Receptus and was used in Kittel’s first two editions. The 
third edition, however, is based on Codex Leningradensis, a copy 
made in A. D. 1008 from manuscripts written by Aaron ben Moshe 
ben Asher (BH, pp. vi ff. [xxvi ff.]).” 

Since its major revision in the third edition, Biblia Hebraica has 
undergone frequent correction and improvement. The seventh edi- 
tion added not only a translation of the prolegomena into English 
but also a third critical apparatus to the books of Isaiah and 
Habakkuk in order to accommodate a selection of Qumran readings 


1 In “The Hebrew Ben Asher Bible Manuscripts,” Vetus Testamentum 
I (1951), 161—167, Paul Kahle meets J. L. Teicher’s objections (Journal 
of Jewish Studies 11 {1950}, 17—25) that the Leningrad MS is not a copy 
of a Ben Asher manuscript. 
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bound separately earlier in Variae lectiones, edited by O. Eissfeldt 
(Stuttgart, 1951). References in the following pages to the 
introductory matter in BH follow the pagination first of the third 
to the sixth edition and then, in brackets, of the seventh through 
the tenth. 

Other modern critical editions include those of C. D. Ginsburg 
(The Old Testament, Diligently Revised According to the Mas- 
sorah and the Early Editions, with the Various Readings from 
Manuscripts and the Ancient Versions [4 vols., London, 1926}) 
and of Baer-Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1869, etc.). Ginsburg’s edition 
is a massive collection of Massoretic material and minute variations, 
but its critical value is considerably depreciated by methodological 
defects. S. Baer and Franz Delitzsch published the O.T. in install- 
ments, omitting Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Their attempt to produce a text that never really had an historical 
existence is severely criticized by P. Kahle for its subjective 
approaches,” and its chief value now is historical. 

At the present time the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
working on a new edition, to replace M. Letteris’ edition, which 
has been reprinted by the Society since 1866. N. H. Snaith of 
Leeds is the editor and hopes to reproduce as far as possible the 
Ben Asher text. A defect of Kittel’s third edition, it has been 
claimed, is its too great dependence on one manuscript. Snaith’s 
work is developed on a broader manuscript base.* 


PART I THE MASSORETES AND THE MASSORAH 


The present consonantal text of the Hebrew Scriptures is an 
outgrowth of a concern in Judaism for an authoritative text. The 
new role of the Torah after the destruction of the temple and 
the peculiar exegetical methods advocated by Rabbi Akiba and 


his school encouraged uniformity and elimination of all variant 


2 Massoreten des Ostens (Leipzig, 1913), p. xiii. 

3 For general orientation on the matters treated in this chapter see Aage 
Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament (Copenhagen, 1952) I, 42—65; 
Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, c. 1948), 
pp. 71—101; Ernst Wiirthwein, The Text of the Old Testament (trans. Peter 
R. Ackroyd [New York, 1957]), pp. 9—32. The standard, and the fountain- 
head for most of the information in these books, is C. D. Ginsburg’s Introduction 
to the Massoretico-critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897). 
B, J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff, 1951), brings 
the discussion reasonably up to date. 
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textual traditions. In fixing the text they attempted to go beyond 
the popular text forms to the more ancient tradition. 

The scholars responsible for this attempt at textual conservation 
were first known as the sopherim,* that is, the scribes, the writers 
or secretaries. According to the Rabbinic literature, Ezra holds 
the place of honor in this notable guild. Through careful copying 
of the text and oral transmission of traditional text forms and 
pronunciation of words these scholars paved the way for the experts 
on tradition known as the Massoretes. 

Near the beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era 
the history of Judaism as well as its literary activity experienced 
profound changes. This is the period when the Talmud reached 
completion. It is a time of theological consolidation. All that 
the scribes and rabbis have done on the sacred text is now carefully 
collected. Since the scholars responsible for this conservation effort 
were concerned not so much for originality as for maintenance 
of a tradition, they are known as the Massoretes, a title derived 
from a late Hebrew word translated “tradition.” 

In keeping with the nature of the subject there is a lively dispute 
among scholars concerning the exact formation of the Hebrew 
word underlying this translation. Some insist that the object of the 
Massoretes’ research, namely, the tradition, is properly called M107. 
Others with equal vehemence maintain that the older and better 
attested form is 107. 

In Ezek. 20:37 the word "710% is found and appears to be 
derived from the verb OX, “to bind,” but the apparatus in BH 
suggests substituting 199 with LXX and one of the manuscripts 
of the Old Latin. In any event, a post-Biblical root 7%, “to hand 
down,” certainly underlies the late Hebrew word T1102 or TN02. 
The preference in these pages for the latter (Massorah) should not 
be construed as ignoring the debate on this question in Roberts’ 
concise treatment.’ 

The principal feature which distinguishes the Massoretes from 


4 The original sense of the root 120, from which the word O° D1 is de- 


rived, means “to count.” Thus the Talmud states: “The early {scholars} were 
called soferim because they used to count all the letters of the Torah,” Kid- 
dushin 30a in The Babylonian Talmud Seder Nashim Kiddushin (trans. 
H. Freedman [London, 1936}), p. 144. 


5 Op. cit., p. 41, n. 2. 
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their scribal predecessors is, as indicated, their codification of what 
the scribal tradition had already transmitted. They add nothing. 
They only conserve. It would be erroneous, however, to conclude 
that there was a closely knit guild of scholars called Massoretes 
who worked in a single continuing tradition. Actually scholars 
were at work, endeavoring to codify what the scribes had left them, 
in various parts of dispersed Judaism. Roughly, however, the 
Massoretes may be divided into two groups, the East and the West, 
the Babylonian and the Palestinian. The latter group ultimately 
surpassed its rival and presented Judaism with its recognized text 
form, known as the Massoretic Text, commonly abbreviated MT.° 

The writing labors of the Massoretes involve consideration of two 
principal areas. The first of these is the text itself. The Massoretes 
are not concerned to correct, as the scribes had done, but only to 
conserve. Hence the invention of an elaborate pointing system 
which, without touching the sacred consonants, was designed to 
conserve the traditional reading of the text. Concern for faithful 
reproduction of what lay before them in their textual tradition is 
reflected in some of the textual peculiarities, such as the suspension 
of certain letters, which will be treated in the following pages. 
The second area is the territory outside the text proper. It is here 
that the codified tradition, or Massorah, is to be found. 


The Massorah 


The Massorah consists of annotations which literally ‘edge in 
the text. They are usually classified as follows: 1. The initial 
Massorah, surrounding the first word of a book. 2. The marginal 
Massorah. This is of two types. The small, usually termed massorah 
parva, is located in the side margins. The large (massorah magna) 
fills in the top and bottom of the page. 3. The final Massorah, 
massorah finalis. This is a classification in alphabetic order of the 
Massoretic tradition and is located at the end of Massoretic manu- 
scripts.’ It is not to be confused with the final Massorah terminating 


individual books. 





6 For detailed bibliographies on the Massoretic text see Otto Eissfeldt, Ein- 
leitung in das Alte Testament (2d ed., Tiibingen, 1956), p.832 and B. J. 
Roberts, op. cit., pp. 286—299. 

7 On the subject of the Massorah see Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 423 ff. 
The Massoreth Ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita, Being an Exposition of the Mas- 
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One of the most elaborate collections of the Massorah is C. D. 
Ginsburg’s The Massorah, in four huge volumes (London, 1880 
to 1905). The first two volumes present the Hebrew text of the 
Massorah; Voiume III is a supplement; and Volume IV presents 
an English translation of the material through the letter Yodh. 
The work was never completed. Though P. Kahle has some harsh 
words for this work, being chiefly annoyed by the uncritical massing 
of material without concern for manuscript evaluation,® the work 
is nevertheless a major production and with its Volume IV does 
help the novice (should he have the good fortune of finding 
accessible this extremely scarce work) as no other work in the 
area of Massoretic studies can pretend to do. For advanced work 
on the Massorah the student will of course check carefully all the 
material presented by Ginsburg. 

Of more modest proportions is S. Frensdorft’s Das Buch Ochlah 
W’ochlah (Hannover, 1864), a publication of an old Massoretic 
work, so entitled from its first two entries, "728 (1 Sam.1:9) and 
M28) (Gen. 27:19). Various phenomena noted in the Massorah 
are here found neatly grouped together under numbered para- 
graphs, together with an index of Scripture passages. Thus on 
page 99 of this book, under par. 106, it is stated that 1? is found 
twice when it should be read as 8? (with an Aleph). The passages 
are then cited, 1 Sam. 2:16 and 20:2. Both notations appear in BH. 

Printed texts of the Hebrew Bible have at various times in- 
corporated the Massorah in varying degrees of completeness. The 
second edition of Daniel Bomberg’s Rabbinic Bible, edited by 
Jacob b. Chayyim (Venice, 1524—25), was the first to print large 
portions of the Massorah. The Sixth Rabbinic Bible, edited by 
John Buxtorf (Basel, 1618), is one of the more accessible repub- 
lications of R. Chayyim’s work. A companion volume Tiberias sive 
Commentarius. Masorethicus Triplex Historicus, Didacticus, Criti- 
cus, first published in 1620 (Basel) by the elder Buxtorf, was 
revised by his son and, according to the title page, carefully 
re-edited by a relative, John Jacob Buxtorf (Basel, 1665). As the 
title indicates, the work includes a history of the Massorah, a key 


soretic Notes on the Hebrew Bible, edited with a translation by Christian D. 
Ginsburg (London, 1867), explains the origin and import of the Massorah 
and comments on its signs and abbreviations. 


8 Op. cit., pp. xiv ff. 
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to its contents, and a critique of readings found in various copies 
of the Massorah. C. D. Ginsburg’s edition, as observed earlier, 
includes much Massoretic material. The edition of the Hebrew 
Bible produced by Baer and Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1869—95) is 
much scantier by comparison. Kittel’s third edition of Bzblia 
Hebraica aims to make accessible to the average student, at a mod- 
erate price, a fairly representative survey of Massoretic data, as 
found in the Leningrad MS. Only the massorah parva, edited by 
Paul Kahle, has been printed. The massorah magna is to be added 
later (see BH, p.v [xxviii}). When using the Massorah, one 
must give attention to the various sources of the tradition. There 
is no such thing as the Massorah. Numerical inconsistencies, in- 
complete and contradictory codifications, are to be expected when 
employing and comparing two or more MSS of the traditions 
of the Massorah.® 

As in the case of Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece, it has 
been our experience that few users of the printed Massoretic text 
are familiar with the meanings of the many signs and notations 
employed. In the case of BH this is perhaps encouraged by the 
Latin index to the Massorah. 

It is true that many of the notations in the margins of BH 
concern themselves with trivial minutiae, but buried in these 
marginal notes coming from a long tradition are countless items 
of interest, and with only little pains, the average student may 
not only develop a finer appreciation of the zeal that dominated 
these concerned students of the Word but also pick up valuable 
philological and lexicographical data. 

The Index siglorum et abbreviationum masorae parvae (pp. Xxxiv 
to xxxix [xlviii—liii]) is the key to the mysteries of the marginalia 
in BH. With slight effort the door will open. Special attention 
should be given to the third paragraph, p.xxxiv [xlvili} which 
discusses numerical notation, inasmuch as the margins are in the 
main concerned with philological statistics. Many of the dotted 
letters in the margins will then be readily recognized as numerals. 
Once this Hebrew method of numerical notation is grasped, the 
facts in the margins are quickly assessed. 


9 See Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 426 ff., on the conflicting data in the 
Massorah. 
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The reader may have perceived with some disappointment and 
chagrin that most writers on introductory matters to the MT give 
only a slight orientation on the marginal notations. One or two 
examples are usually presented, but these are, in the nature of the 
case, quite simple and hardly representative of the gamut of 
Massoretic notation. The following paragraphs therefore present 
a detailed explanation of all the Massoretic notations in the margin 
of BH for Gen.1:1-6, in the hope that the student may have 
a broader appreciation of what he may expect to find in these 
marginalia and may know how to proceed in evaluating the data 


presented. Genesis 1:1-6 


The first thing to note is a small circle (0) called a circellus 
(see the Prolegomena, BH, p. ili [xxvi]). Almost every line of 
text contains one or more of these circellz. These circelli in their 
sequence mark the marginal notations. 

In Gen. 1:1 the student will note two circelli above the word 
MNWNI2. These indicate that two notations are made in the margin. 
The first of these is a 7. The dot indicates that the numeral five 
is here represented. It is of interest to note, then, that the word 
MUNA appears in this form but five times. The next notation 
POD WN 4 indicates that this expression MWN)2 appears “three” 
() out of these five times “at the beginning of a verse” (0X7 
PIOD). The next circellus appears between the two words: ¥13 
o”°8, This means that the syntactical combination is discussed 
in the margin. In this case the Massorah states that OPN x12 
appears only three times. The reason for this notation becomes 
apparent when it is recalled that the more usual form is 7] 8}3. 

Since the notations often take up more space than is available 
beside the single line of text to which they refer, a second line 
is used, as here, for the Massorah, but there is no difficulty in 
associating it with the relevant Hebrew text. The first letter vy, 
a notation indicating that an expression is not found elsewhere, 
calls attention to the fact that the combination 7287 DN) O27 NN 
appears only here in Scripture. Otherwise Y8I7NN) OVOWI-NN 
is found, as in Deut.4:26.'° The form, V8), clearly appears 
five times, and each time “at the beginning of a verse.” 


10 The Massoretic notation in the margin at the Deuteronomy passage 
should be noted. The combination PUXI7NN) OMIWANNN is read 13 times. 
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According to the notation on 1731, the word appears only 
here in this form. The student may perhaps recall Jer.4:23 and 
think that the latter passage has been overlooked, but it must be 
remembered that the introduction of the elaborate Massoretic 
pointing would increase the error potential. To safeguard not 
only the traditional text, but also the hedges put around it, the 
Massoretes noted the slightest variations, including the zaqeph 
gaton in this instance. 

The notation on J¥M), v.2, suggests interesting grammatical 
considerations. The scribes note that the form employed here 
appears only once elsewhere. The reason for this notation is clear 
when a related form J¥M is seen in Prov.10:19 and 11:24. 
The latter is of course the participle of yen. A glance in Man- 
delkern under J#M reveals Job 38:19 as the one other passage 
implied in the margin. The combination ON mI appears only 
twice, according to the 33 NSN is a hapax legomenon. The 
notation next to the third line of Hebrew text alerts the scribe 
not to drop the phrase specified on the assumption that it is 
a duplication. This is the one place that it appears in this form. 

The Massorah to 273"), v.4, states that the form appears three 
times in this hiphil form and once, in connection with Aaron’s 
priestly duties, in the niphal form °73"), Mandelkern reveals 
that the two other hiphil forms are found in Gen.1:7 and 
1 Chron. 25:1 and that the niphal form referred to by the Mas- 
soretes is read in 1 Chron. 23:13. A check of the critical apparatus 
on Ezra 10:16 in BH suggests the reason for the Massoretes’ 
concern here in the Genesis passage. The form TIN?, v. 5, appears 
seven times. 

In the fifth line the Massorah states that the form 77) is used 
only here and that in one other place the phrase Jon> ow yp 
appears (Job 28:3 according to Mandelkern). The phrase 5” 
THR appears only here. 

In v.6 the scribes note that the phrase DIN WN occurs 
29 times, undoubtedly to alert the copyist not to be misled by the 


more usual use of 717? with W28", A further notation »yn yor i 





For a list of these other passages see Ginsburg, The Massorah, IV, 148, 
par. 1,286. Apparently the phrase was read by some manuscripts, contrary to 
the tradition, in other places. The LXX (Deut. 8:19) attests one of these 
contraband readings. BH makes no reference to the latter. 
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states that the combination appears with this accentuation (03, 
namely, with munach and zageph qaton) only three times, and 
in this section. Vv.20 and 26 contain the other two instances. 
The probable reason for the latter notation, as Ginsburg points 
out, is to safeguard the reading against conformation to the other 
seven instances in which the munach is followed by rebhia: 
Gen. 1:9, 11, 14, 24,29; 9:12; 17:19.4 

Throughout the Hebrew Bible the meticulous concerns of the 
Massoretes are evident. The Massorah has codified many of these 
phenomena, and most books on Old Testament Introduction discuss, 
in varying detail, the more significant classifications. Pfeiffer, who 
plows at length with Ginsburg’s work, has one of the more lucid 
and comprehensive discussions in this area (Introduction, pp. 79 


wae Suspended Letters 


The lengths to which the Massoretes went in their passionate 
concern for the preservation of a textual tradition is clear, for 
example, from the unusual position of certain letters (Ginsburg, 
Introduction, pp. 334 ff.). The Massorah at Ps. 80:14 states that 
the peculiarity (the raised Ayin) in the writing of the text is one 
of four to be noted in the Hebrew Bible. The others are Job 
38:13, 15 and Judg. 18:30. The first three offer a raised or sus- 
pended Ayin, the last a suspended Nun (not clearly identified 
in BH). According to the Talmud, the suspended Ayin indicates 
the middle letter of the Psalter. Quite possibly a tradition con- 
cerning a variant is here documented. In the Job passages the 
latter appears almost certainly the case, since the omission of the 
Ayin forms the word = (“poor”). A slight transposition and 
substitution of Aleph for Ayin would also form O°U8') (“chiefs”). 
The latter would fit very well in the context, but has no manuscript 
support to my knowledge. 

Inverted Nun 


Of a similar nature is the inverted nun (written © instead of », 
found nine times in MSS of the Hebrew text: Num. 10:35; 10:36; 
Ps. 106:21-26, 40 (Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 341—345). Pfeiffer 
mentions a tenth occurrence noted by the Massorah at Gen. 11:32.” 


11 Ginsburg, The Massorah, IV, 105, par. 858. 
12 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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According to Ginsburg, the inversions denote transpositions of the 
text. However, as Roberts notes, the witness of the Rabbis is not 
consistent, and one Jehudah ha-Nasi refused to admit any dis- 
locations in the Sacred Scriptures and insisted that the marks 
(which are to be confined, he says, to the two cases in Numbers 10) 
form a separate book. His father, Simon b. Gamaliel, on the 
other hand, espoused the less conservative view.’* 


Puncta Extraordinaria 


In fifteen passages the Massoretic text contains dots placed over 
certain words and letters. These dots are called puncta extraor- 
dinaria. They mark passages which the Massoretes, according to 
Ginsburg (Introduction, pp. 318—334), considered textually, 
grammatically, or exegetically questionable. Num. 3:39 provides 
a typical example in the word jae The editor of BH obligingly 
suggests the reason. The scribes had evidently encountered manu- 
scripts which did not include Aaron’s name. They did the best 
they could with the text, but marked it with these dots. The 
Massoretes then preserved this bit of textual tradition, even though 
they may not have been aware of the reasons underlying the 
diacritical marking. The other passages are Gen. 16:5; 18:9; 
19:33; 33:4; 37:12; Num.9:10; 21:30; 29:15; Deut. 29:28; 
2 Sam. 19:20; Is. 44:9; Ezek. 41:20; 46:22; Ps. 26:3. 


Sebir 


In about 350 places, according to Ginsburg (Introduction, 
pp. 187—196), the MSS of the O.T. reflect suspicions as to the 
correctness of a given reading. The word or form which would 
normally be expected is introduced in the margin by 139 (fr. the 
Aramaic 729, “think, suppose”). 

In the margin at Gen. 19:23 the Massoretes note that ¥3} 
is viewed with suspicion on three occasions, and in its place 
the form “83° is read. The critical apparatus refers to Gen. 15:17, 
where WW appears as a feminine, instead of as a masculine as 
in the transmitted text of 19:23. At Gen. 49:13 no Massoretic 
reference to a textual problem is made, but BH, as the abbreviation 


13 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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“Seb” in the critical apparatus indicates, alerts the student to the 
fact that in this passage oy equals TY. 


Kethibh and Qere 


The Massoretes were extremely loath to undertake emendations 
of the text, but called attention to probable corruptions by sug- 
gesting in their notes what they considered the correct reading. 
These readings are accompanied by a ?P or VP, i.e. gere, that 
which is to be called or read in place of that which is written.”* 
The latter is termed the kethibh. Thus in the margin at Joshua 
8:11 we read YP3 with a ? beneath it. This means that in 
place of 3 the form TP2 is to be read. The vowel pointings 
for the gere form are given under the kethibh. 

Certain words are known as perpetual qeres. Thus ¥%J is read 
XI throughout the Pentateuch. For the tetragrammaton 70” 
‘TIN is always to be read. Likewise the perpetual gere for the 
hethibh 2017? is D'2WIN; for IDV? the perpetual gere is 72%". 


Tiqqune Sopherim and Itture Sopherim 


Though most of the Massoretic tradition documents a conserva- 
tive approach, there appears to be evidence of textual alteration 
here and there in the transmission of the Biblical text. These 
alterations are of two kinds. The first consist of ODO “"Npn, 
or “corrections of the scribes,” designed in the main to safeguard 
the divine majesty. Thus in Gen. 18:22 the student will note in 
the apparatus the abbreviation “Tiq soph.” The original reading, 
as alleged by tradition, was not: “And Abraham remained standing 
before the Lord,” but “The Lord remained standing before Abra- 
ham.” Since the word “to stand before another” can also mean 
“to serve” (cf. Gen. 41:46; 1 Kings 1:2), it was felt that the term 
was unworthy of the Deity and the text was altered accordingly. 
So in Num. 11:15 Moses is made to refer to his own wretchedness 
rather than to that of Yahweh."® 


14 See Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 183—186. 

15 Cf, Wiirthwein, op. cit. pp.14f. W. E. Barnes, who treats all the 
Tiqqune Sopherim in “Ancient Corrections in the Text of the Old Testament 
(Tikkun Sopherim) ,” Journal of Theological Studies, 1 (1900), pp. 387—414, 
concludes that the Massoretes have preserved not attempted corrections but 
homiletical and exegetical comments. The remaining Tiqqunin are: Num. 12:12; 
1 Sam. 3:13; 2 Sam. 16:12; 20:1; Jer. 2:11; Ezek. 8:17; Hos. 4:7; Hab. 1:12; 
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In a few cases the traditional text appears to suggest that some- 
where along the line scribes nodded at their work. These over- 
sights, or what are termed “omissions of the scribes,” O° DO "Niby, 
are treated as follows. When it appears that the traditional text 
is defective in a word, the Massoretes introduce into the text the 
vowel points of the word they feel is missing. They do not, 
however, dare to emend the consonantal text. In the margin they 
then cite the omitted word and state that it is to be “read, though 
not written,” 2°> x71". Thus in 2 Sam. 8:3 the last part of the 
verse consists of a shewa and a qamets. The margin states that 17 
is to be read with the pointing suggested in the text. In 2 Sam. 
16:23 a chiregh is noted under a maqgeph. The margin states that 
WRN is to be read. 

When it appears that the traditional text includes material that 
inadvertently intruded itself, the Massoretes note that the expression 
in question is indeed written but is not to be read. The vowel 
points are therefore omitted in the Biblical text but the consonants 
retained. A patent instance is the dittography of the consonantal 
TIT in Jer.51:3 (see also Ezek. 48:16). 


Statistics 


Other indications of the painstaking labors of the scribes and 
Massoretes appear here and there in the Massorah. The margin 
at Lev. 8:8 states that this verse is the middle verse of the Torah. 
According to the note at Lev. 10:16 77 is the middle word in 
the Torah, and at 11:42 we are assured that the 7? in JIM8 is its 
middle letter."® The apparatus assists in the identification by noting 
that in this latter case many manuscripts write the ) extra large. 
In a similar vein the ¥ in 92% (Deut.6:4) is written as one of 
the litterae maiusculae. 

Statistics will also be found at the end of each book. At the 
end of the Pentateuch the following information is given in BH. 


Zech. 2:12; Mal. 1:12; Ps. 106:20; Job 7:20; 32:3; Lam. 3:20. Most of these 
are discussed in BH. See also Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 347—363. 

16 The Talmud, op. cit., pp. 144f. (Kiddushin 30a) reads: “Thus, they 
{the scholars} said, the waw in gahon {Lev. 11:42] marks half the letters of 
the Torah; darosh darash [{Lev.10:16] half the words; we-hithgalah {Lev. 
13:33}, half the verses. The boar out of the wood (mi-ya'ar) doth ravage it: 
the ‘ayin of ya'ar [Ps. 80:14] marks half of the Psalms. But He, being full 
of compassion, forgiveth their iniquity, half of the verses.” This passage is an 
excellent testimony to the variations in the scribal tradition. 
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The total number of verses in the book of Deuteronomy is 955. 
The verses in the Torah number 5,845; the words 97,856 and the 
letters 400,945. 
Divisions of the Hebrew Text 
Since the MT is replete with notations relative to the division 
of the text, a brief survey of the history of the divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible may prove helpful. 


The chapter divisions in the MT are an inheritance from 
the Latin Vulgate. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(d. 1228), is credited with the division about 1204 or 1205. 
The first to note the chapter numbers in the margin of the Hebrew 
text was R. Solomon ben Ismael, c. A. D. 1330. The Complutensian 
Polyglot, 1517, was the first printed edition of the entire Hebrew 
Bible to follow this procedure. In Arias Montanus’ edition, 1571, 
the chapter numbers were placed directly into the text.’” 


The divisions into verses are much older and, according to 
Pfeiffer, probably originated in the practice of translating portions 
of Scripture into Aramaic as they were read from the Hebrew text. 
These verse divisions varied considerably for centuries, until finally, 
in the tenth century, the text was edited in the current verse 
division by Aaron ben Moses ben Asher. The two dots (soph 
pasuq) marking the end of a verse appear to have come into use 
after A.D. 500.’* Rabbi Isaak Nathan employed these verse 
divisions in his concordance published in Venice about 1448. 
The verse enumeration first appears in Bomberg’s edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, 1547. In this edition every fifth verse is indicated 
by a Hebrew letter used numerically. The small Hebrew Psalter 
published by Froben (Basel, 1563) is the first printed text of 
some portion of the Hebrew Bible to contain Arabic numerals 
against each verse (Ginsburg, Imtroduction, p.107). The reason 
for some of the divergent verse enumeration in printed texts of 
the MT and modern English versions may be seen in this edition 
of the Psalter. According to the Massorah, the titles of the Psalms 
are integral parts of the text and, depending on length and content, 
may be counted as a first or even as a first and second verse. 


17 On chapter divisions in the O. T. see Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 25—31. 
‘8 Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 80. 
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Froben, however, did not follow the Massoretic custom. This is the 
reason why in Psalm 60, for example, he counts only twelve verses 
to the MT’s fourteen. To Arias Montanus’ Antwerp Polyglot, 1571, 
falls the distinction of being the first edition of the complete 
Hebrew Bible to mark the verses with Arabic numerals. The addi- 
tion of the sign of the cross at each numeral limited the sale of 
the book.?® 

The earliest division of the Hebrew text into larger sections is 
pre-Talmudic. These sections are called NY", i.e., Parashas, and 
are to be distinguished from the later liturgical sections to be 
discussed shortly. The earlier divisions were of two kinds, the 
NMAND, or “open” paragraph, and the 71ND, or “closed” paragraph. 
The open Parashas were so termed because they were begun on 
a new line, leaving an open space of an incomplete line, or a whole 
line (if the preceding verse ended at the end of a line), before 
the beginning of the paragraph. The closed Parashas began with 
only a single blank space between the new paragraph and the 
preceding. The ancient spacing is no longer followed, but the 
divisions are preserved by the use of the letters » for open 
paragraphs and 9 for closed paragraphs. The Pentateuch is com- 
posed of 669 of these Parashas. A careful study of these divisions 
suggests that in most cases the scribes had a keen appreciation 
of the literary structure and rarely, as in Ex. 6:28, did violence 
to the thought. 

A second division into larger sections was made for synagogal 
use. According to the Babylonian Talmud (Megillah 29b and 
31b), the Pentateuch was read in Palestine over a three-year 
period in weekly sections called Sedarim (fr. 17, order, arrange- 
ment).°° The Babylonian one-year cycle was divided into fifty- 
four (or fifty-three) weekly sections, called Parashas. In BH the 


d indicates the beginning of a Seder. The beginning of a Parash 
is noted by the word YD in the margin. The numerals at the 


end of a Parash (see, e.g. Gen.6:8 ip) total the number of 


verses in the section. In some instances the larger divisions 
coincide with the smaller divisions. When this happens the MSS 


19 On the entire subject of verse division in the Old Testament see Ginsburg, 
Introduction, pp. 68—108. 


20 On the Sedarim see Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 32—65. 
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and some printed editions use 55 for coincidence with “open” 
Parashas, 99° for coincidence with closed Parashas. 


PART II 
THE CRITICAL APPARATUS IN KITTEL’S BIBLIA HEBRAICA 


The critical apparatus in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica has not itself 
escaped criticism,”’ but it contains the distilled essence of so much 
learned commentary that no student of the Sacred Scriptures who 
has had some training in the Hebrew language can afford to 
neglect it. 

There are two sections to the apparatus. The upper part uses 
Greek letters to refer to the textual problems treated. The lower 
part uses the English alphabet. As the editor notes in his pro- 
legomena (p.iii), the upper portion includes more variants and 
less important information, introduced by letters of the Greek 
alphabet to correspond with notations in the Hebrew text for 
easy reference. The lower portion contains textual alterations and 
other more significant information. These textual problems are 
signaled by the use of the Latin alphabet. 


The MT and the RSV 


As a commentary on controversial readings reflected in the 
versions, especially in the RSV, the apparatus in BH is decidedly 
helpful. Thus an analysis of the evidence presented in the apparatus 
covering Judg.18:30 conveys a more accurate picture of the 
situation described by the RSV in its own comment on the passage. 
The question is, should “Moses” or “Manasseh” be read? The 
editor notes that the MT reads #22 and that most of the MSS 
and editions of the Hebrew text do likewise. But he says that 
MW is to be read with the Septuagint, the Itala codex Lugdunensis, 
the Vulgate (cf. the Syriac Hexapla). Evidently copyists loyal 


21 See, e.g., H. M. Orlinsky, “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, IV” 
in Jewish Quarterly Review, 43 (1953), 329 ff., and his “Notes on the Present 
State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls,” in the 
W. A. Irwin Festschrift, 1956. (Cited by Orlinsky in Hebrew Union College 
Annual, 27 [1956], p.196, n.8.) See other reviews by P. L. Hedley in 
Journal of Theological Studies, 32 (1931), 302 ff; P. Katz, Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 63 (1938), cols. 32—34, on the megilloth in BH, with 
special reference to the treatment of the Greek readings. 
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to the name of Moses attempted to preserve Moses’ name from 
horrible associations with idolatrous practices. 


The purely conjectural character of the RSV’s “I first have 
declared it to Zion,” in Is.41:27 can be seen from the critical 
apparatus in BH. The editor suggests that 273 be read for 
O37 33. In general, the Hebrew emendation behind the con- 
jectural renderings in RSV can readily be ascertained from the 
apparatus in BH. Thus in connection with Is.44:7 it is sug- 
gested that the passage be clarified by substituting the words 
nenix oviva wn 2 for Nnk) o?iv~oy 2%, not without 
apparent paleographical justification. 


In those instances in which the RSV does not indicate the 
reason for a rendering divergent from the AV, Kittel’s apparatus 
will usually reflect the considerations that prompted the translators 
to depart from the MT. Thus the RSV renders 1 Kings 13:12: 
“And their father said to them, ‘Which way did he go?’ And his 
sons showed him {it. ours} the way which the man of God who 
came from Judah had gone.” The AV, it will be noted, reads: 
“For his sons had seen {it. ours} what way the man of God went, 
which came from Judah.” The apparatus in BH readily reveals 
that the hiphil form W87", read by the LXX and the Old Latin, 
was preferred by the Committee. 


Again, in Ps.8:1 (8:2 MT) the RSV follows the LXX (BH, 
tt éxygdy) in part, without noting a departure from the tradi- 
tional text. The MT reads the difficult imperative form ‘3. 
The LXX appears to have followed a passive form 39 (not listed 
by BH), which suggests a more fluent sense. 


According to the AV, Nahum 3:8 states that Nineveh has 
a wall that extends from the sea. The RSV, however, indicates 
that the sea is Nineveh’s wall. Clearly the RSV follows a different 
Hebrew reading without alerting the reader to the fact. Kittel’s 
apparatus supplies that reading, and it is clear that with a slight 
change in pointing (8° for O72) the RSV has attempted to 
preserve what appears to be a designed parallelism in Nahum’s 
text.“ 


22 In fairness to the RSV it should be noted that the preface to this version 
clearly states that in those instances where different vowels are assumed, without 
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Problems of Harmony 


Problems in harmony of the Biblical text are also reflected in 
the critical apparatus. Thus in the apparatus referring to 1 Chron. 
18:4 it is pointed out that the parallel passage in 2 Sam. 8:4 reads 
seven hundred, and not seven thousand as in the Chronicler’s 
record. The 2 Samuel passage perhaps reflects an attempt to arrive 
at a figure more in line with sane military statistics. In connection 
with 1 Chron.21:12 the editor notes that 2 Sam. 24:13 reads 
seven years of famine instead of the three years expressed in the 
Chronicler’s text. No completely satisfactory explanation of this 
discrepancy in the transmitted texts has as yet been given. 


In the event the Massorah is overlooked the apparatus in BH 
will alert the student to the kethibh and gere readings. Thus in 
Deut. 28:27 the editor suggests that the kethibh be retained. 
It appears that later copyists attempted to avoid the implication 
of sexual aberrations connected with ?P¥ and substituted a less 
noxious word, suggesting the symptoms of dysentery. 


One could with little effort produce many more examples and 
illustrations of the type of material available in a critical edition 
of the Hebrew Bible. But enough avenues of exploration are here 
outlined to help make the study of the Hebrew text of the Sacred 
Scriptures truly an adventure. The history of the transmission of 
that text is long and fascinating. Preserved in all these minutiae 
is a dedicated concern for the perpetuation of a spiritual heritage, 
a profound sense of obligation to the future, and a deeply seated 
conviction that nowhere else in the world’s literature are there 
words so worthy of the best that man can offer of his time and 
intellect. 


alteration of the consonantal text, no statement of departure from the MT is 
made in the notes. The question of the advisability of this procedure cannot 
concern us here. 
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Outlines on Nitsch Epistle Selections 


NEW YEAR'S DAY Rom. 8:24-30 


Hope is a blessing from God. Without hope life is like a ship 
without a rudder. Hope gives purpose and direction. 


At the beginning of a new year most people have hope. However 
the hope of many lacks foundation, because it rests upon the wisdom 
and the power of man. That is not true of a Christian’s hope. The 
Christian’s hope is sure, because it rests upon God’s Word. 


It is well that we remember this especially at this season of the 
year. Therefore let us brush all else aside and give undivided atten- 
tion to 


Our Confident Hope at the Beginning of a New Year 


I. Confident, because we are sure of the Spwit’s intercession for us 
(vv. 26-27) 


A. In spite of all wisdom and learning, in spite of all scientific 
discoveries and advances, man is helpless. By himself man can- 
not solve many of the problems of life. By himself man 
cannot solve any of the problems of death. At no time of the 
year do we realize this more than at the beginning of a new 
year. 

As Christians we possess the privilege and the power of 
ptayer. Wondrous is this privilege. Great is this power. How- 
ever, sometimes we know not for what to pray, because we 
know not what is good for us. At other times we are sur- 
rounded by so many problems and troubles that we are utterly 
confused and bewildered. 

B. How good it is to know that “the Spirit helpeth our infirm- 
ities,” that “the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us . 
according to the will of God,” and that “He that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit”! 

This gives us confidence as we stand upon the threshold of 
a new year. 


Il. Confident, because we are sure that all things will work together 
for our good (v.28) 
919 
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A. We know not what the new year will bring to us, our country, 
and our world. 


1. Will we and our loved ones experience gain or loss, health 
or sickness, happiness or sorrow, achievement or failure? 


at 

2. Will our country continue to ride the crest of prosperity, or be 
will a recession and an inflation take their toll? Le 

3. Will our world experience another year of cold war, or will th 
the cold war become a hot war? fa 
These are questions we ask because we do not know what the ul 


new year will bring us. 


B. We do know, however, that whatever the year will bring us, 
under God's guidance and benediction, it will be good for us. L 
What blessed, fortunate people we are! 

This gives us confidence as we stand upon the threshold of 





a new year. 2: 

G 

Ill. Confident, because we are sure of our salvation (vv.28,29) H 

A. The assurances God gives us in His Word for this life are . 

: ag 

important. 

P th 

B. More important, however, are the assurances God gives us for b: 

the life which awaits us in heaven. fc 

1. God predestinated us “to be conformed to the image of lo 
His Son.” 

2. God called us. so 

al 

3. God justified us by leading us to stand in faith beneath “ 

the cross of Jesus. a 

4. God glorified us. Though we are still on earth, heaven m 

belongs to us. No one can take heaven from us. ne 

This assurance above all else gives us confidence as we stand a 

at the threshold of a new year. Ww 

di 

The “Happy New Year” we bid one another is much more than of 


a pious wish. It is an expression of our confident hope at the beginning 
of the new year. Our “Happy New Year!” rests upon the promises II 
of God’s Word: the promise that in every difficulty the Spirit of God 
will pray for us; the promise that everything will happen for our 
good; the promise that heaven is our home. This gives us confidence. - 


Corpus Christi, Tex. ROLAND WIEDERAENDERS m 
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SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
1 JOHN 3:1-8 

What is the meaning of life? Where do we come from? Where 
are we going? What shall we do in the short stretch between birth 
and death? These are vital questions that face us, especially at the 
beginning of another year. Paul Tillich may write an article “The 
Lost Dimension in Religion” and state that man has no answer to 
these questions because he has no depth. Yet the answer which he 
fails to supply, God’s Word gives us today when it assures us of God’s 
unfailing love. The Introit for the day reminds us that the Lord 
reigneth in our behalf. Here is depth and security. 


The Divine Dimension — God's Love 
I. By His love we have been changed into the sons of God (v.1) 


A. By nature we were utterly against God. Spiritually blind (1 Cor. 
2:14); spiritually dead (Eph. 2:1); enemies of God (Rom. 8:7). 
God might justly have turned away from us in abhorrence and anger. 
He might have said: “I wish you would be free from the hell of 
a guilty conscience and its eternal consequences. You have rebelled 
against Me, and you will have to find your own way out. There is one 
thing I might do to restore you. I could give My Son to bring you 
back. But that would cost too much. The price would be too great 
for Him and the pain too much for Me.” But despite it all God 
loves us, and He went to great length to prove it. 


B. The love of God in action in our behalf changed us into the 
sons of God. He spared not His own Son but delivered Him up for us 
all (Rom. 8:32). Jesus redeemed us from the curse of the Law, being 
made a curse for us (Gal.3:13). He was delivered for our offenses 
and raised again for our justification (Rom.4:25). The Holy Spirit 
made us alive through the Gospel (1 Cor.4:15) and changed us into 
new creatures (2 Cor.5:17). Now we are the sons of God. Not 
a future hope but a present reality (v.2a). Like a ramshackle house 
which has been renovated, painted, and beautified, we sinful, run- 
down creatures were taken by God and changed into glorious sons 
of His by the power of His love. 


Il. By this love, God will also transform us to be like Christ when 
eternity dawns 


A. God has a still greater heritage in store for us. Time passes 
swiftly. This may be your last year on earth, or the light of Judgment 
may break. Recently the Archbishop of Canterbury set off a furor. 
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When speaking of total destruction in a nuclear war, he said, “There 
is no evidence that the human race should last forever, and plenty in 
Scripture to the contrary.” It was pounced upon by friend and foe 
alike. Let’s not quibble. Christ will return. (V.2) 


B. In our present state we still live behind the veil (v.2b). While 
completely justified and forgiven through the merits of Christ, we 
still have our miseries, doubts, and fears, so that we do not enjoy our 
sonship with God yet in all its glory. 

C. But when Christ appears we shall be restored to perfection. We 
shall be like Him (v.2). Vile bodies will be changed into glorified 
bodies as was the Savior’s on resurrection morn (Phil. 3:21). We shall 
see God face to face (Job 19:26,27). Fullness of joy will be ours 
(Ps. 16:11). Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us to accomplish all this! Therefore we face the future with 
confidence and in the joyful expectation of Titus 2:13. 


Ill. By this love — and until that great moment — God gives us power 
over sin 


A. The devil tries to tempt us to sin and wrest us from the son- 
ship of God. (V.8) 


B. But Christ has destroyed the works of the devil (v.8b). Beth- 
lehem, Gethsemane, Calvary, the Resurrection, sitting on the throne 
where Jesus intercedes, rules, and overrules to bring us home to glory. 


C. Abiding in Him, we will not live in sin (v.6). The acceptance 
of Christ and His Cross includes more than forgiveness. It is also 
a force prompting us to live a godly life. The redemption of God is 
something more than the erasing rubber at the end of a pencil. It is 
also the lead by which we write a Christian life on the sheet of our 
days. Faith results in the transfusion of the life of Christ into our 
veins and gives us power to live a life of love, faith, and courage. . . . 
Thereby we will be joyful witnesses to the world which knows Him 
not. (V.1) 

This is the divine dimension which will be working in our behalf 
every minute of the new year. Received into the heart, the Gospel 
of God’s love will continue to give depth and meaning to all events 
of our lives. It will continue to reveal to us our destiny as sons of God. 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. But we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” Therefore we pray Hymn 53:6. 


Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 
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THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD COL. 1:24-29 


(The text lends itself well to the general emphasis of the Epiphany of our 
Lord and can easily be related to the propers for the day. Both the Standard 
Epistle and Gospel can easily be woven into the structure of the sermon. 
V. 24 requires more concentrated exegetical study. It would be well to consult 
not only the original Greek but various commentators as well. In the outline 
I have used the verse only in a general way. I have tried to fit the theme into the 
general setting and spirit of the season. According to custom, the Christmas tree 
should be lighted for the last time. The secular new year lies before the 
church and is waiting to be possessed by the faithful for the Lord.) 

Our days have been full of celebrations. First it was Christmas, 
then it was New Year, and now it is Epiphany. Christmas celebrated 
an event of the past, but Epiphany sets before us the ongoing Christ- 
mas celebration. Epiphany is the application of Christmas. Epiphany 
makes Christmas meaningful for the entire year. It would be well 
for us, in our thinking and planning, to count our days not as so 
many days before Christmas but rather from Christmas, realizing that 
with each passing day we have one day fewer to work for Him in 
His vineyard. 

Well might we therefore have our Christmas tree blazing once more 
before us, and reminding us of this very fact. For Jesus is the Light 
of the world—not only of the Jewish Palestinian shepherds who 
were enveloped by His glory—but also of the Gentiles, who were 
afar off, down to this very day and hour. 

And then we celebrated New Year, a secular celebration, to be sure, 
yet one that has meaning to the church. The days of the new year 
lie ahead of us. Have we formulated plans for the uncharted future? 

Today's text takes all of these celebrations and fits them into 
a single unit. Our Epiphany text leaves little room for speculation 
what course, individually and collectively, the church of Jesus Christ 
must take today and tomorrow. 


The Church’s Mission in 1959 


I. The world is in darkness and needs Christ, the Light of the World 


A. Isaiah 60. The ancient prophet described the pathetic condition 
not only of the world in his day but of the world as it has been to 
this very hour. 


B. In Romans 1 Paul gives a more graphic description of the 
Stygian darkness of the world without Christ. 


C. Sometimes we forget that this deplorable picture of man hasn’t 
changed. More unchurched people in the world today than a year ago. 
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Our synodical PTRs and the Share Christ plan have emphasized these 
statistics. 

D. Local, national, and international conditions are grim reminders 
of the darkness which covers the earth. The world needs the true light. 


II. The church has Jesus Christ, the true Light of the world 

A. In the ancient world Jesus was hidden (v.26a). Ever since the 
day that the Magi knelt before Him and presented to Him their gifts, 
more and more that true Light which lighteth the world has been 
dispelling the darkness. 

B. Jesus alone can cast out the darkness of sin and evil in this world, 
because He is the Light which came into this world. He wrestled 
with and overcame the forces of sin, death and hell, and Satan. 

C. The church has this Light —has Jesus. “Christ in you” (v.27). 
Gradual, “We have seen His star in the East and are come with gifts 
to worship the Lord.” 

D. The Holy Spirit has enlightened every member of the church 
with the light of the Gospel. With this light He has replaced the 
darkness of sin and death in our own lives. (V.26b) 


Ill. We are commissioned to spread this light 

A. To the church today as she thinks of her task in the new year 
the clarion cry goes out: “Arise, shine, O Jerusalem, for the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.” 

B. God wants all to be saved and to come out of darkness to His 
marvelous light (v.27). The church’s mission is worldwide. “Present 
every man.” (V.28) 

C. And God wants His church to be His instrument to bring this 
light to others. V.25: “Is given to me for you.” 

D. To this task the Lord commissions us too. This must be the 
highest and ultimate goal of every redeemed child of God in 1959. 
Not necessarily earthly advancement, financial success, better standard 
of living, etc. My task, your task, our combined task as congregation 
and Synod, is to preach Christ (vv.28,29). This is our mission till 
He calls a halt to our labors. 


IV. It is not necessarily an easy mission that we face 


A. V.24: Paul was in prison. 


B. Our task today is not easy. We have tried to make it so. But 
that may be the reason why the church in 1958 has not “turned the 
world upside down” (Acts 17:6) as it did in Paul’s day. We want to 
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do the work of the Lord from foam rubber lounging chairs. Whether 
it is raising Synod’s budget of $16,500,000 in 1959 or witnessing of 
Christ to the unconverted next door, it will and should take real work. 


V. The church’s mission in 1959 will not fail 


A. As we face the future, there are not many things of which we 
can speak with positive knowledge. 


B. This one thing we know: With Christ in us, the Hope of glory, 
we will not only preach Him to every man and teach men in all wis- 
dom (v.28), we will not only labor and strive toward this end (v.29), 
but we shall experience that Christ will work in us mightily (v.29b). 
The elect will be gathered from Jew and Gentile. Kings will come 
to the light of His knowledge. “All they from Sheba shall come. 
They shall bring gold and incense; they shall show forth the praises 
of the Lord.” (Gradual) 

Here is your and my mission in 1959. Let us not become en- 
tangled with the affairs of this world. Let us work zealously while 
it is day. God made known the riches of His glory to the Wise Men 
from the East. He has brought us to this wisdom. To it let us bring 
others too. Introit: “Behold, the Lord, the Ruler, hath come, and the 
Kingdom and the power and the glory are in His hand. Give the 
King Thy judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto the King’s 
Son. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost!” 


Minneapolis, Minn. FREDERICK E. GESKE 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
1 Cor. 1:20-31 


(The Gospel for the first Sunday after Epiphany is Luke 2:41-52 — “Jesus 
Among the Doctors.” Jesus’ urgent sense of mission, “I must be about My 
Father’s business,” is reflected in the handling of the theme and major parts of 
the outline submitted. In fact, not only is that thought reflected there, but the 
entire text has been approached with the theme of the Gospel of the day in 
mind: the Christian must be about the Father’s business. Not only does the 
Gospel for the day call for that emphasis, but, in addition, the month of 
January calls for a missions and evangelism emphasis. The text at hand lends 
itself well to such use. In addition to all that, it contains rich Epiphany flavor- 
ing, manifesting the glory and the power of Christ. ) 


The year is new. You have made high resolves. Among your re- 
solves: to achieve much for God, to invest more of your life in “the 
Father's business,” to help with all your might to “turn the world up- 
side down” (Acts 17:6) —with the Gospel. Such resolves shall meet 
with successful results. 
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Doing the Father's Work — with Power 


I. What you have to work with 
A. Something the worldly-wise call foolishness 

1. You have the Christ of the lowly manger —of the ignoble 
cross —to work with. (Here refer to events of Christmas.) 
You have His simple Gospel to work with— “the foolish- 
ness of preaching.” (V.21) 

2. To the worldly-wise this is powerless, ineffective. It is a stum- 
bling block (v.23); foolishness (v.23); weakness (v.27); 
base (v.28); despicable (v.28). But actually: 

B. Something that is the culmination of wisdom and power 

1. Indeed, what you have to work with is a low-born Christ — 
a crucified Christ (v.23 a; 1 Cor.2:2). But none other than 
the crucified Christ has power to save (v.30), to bring rest 
to the troubled conscience, satisfaction to the distracted heart, 
peace to the sin-torn soul. 

2. To “them which are called” this Christ and His simple Gos- 
pel is “the power of God and the wisdom of God” (v.24). 
Christ by His coming and by His crucifixion manifests (a) the 
power of God’s love (and not just the fact, but the greatness 
of that love); (b) the power of God over the powers of 
darkness (1 John 3:15; Col. 2:15; also cp. Heb. 2:14); 
(c) the power of God to redeem sinners (cp. Paul's con- 
version; the “host arrayed in white” (L.H., hymn 656), pre- 
sented before God without blemish: the power of God and 
the wisdom of God! ). — This is what you have to work with 
(here give a one-sentence recapitulation ). 


Il. What work you can do with it 
A. With it your own life has been changed 

1. By the foolishness of preaching your life is now “in Christ 
Jesus” (v.30). You have been redeemed, enlightened, sanc- 
tified (v.30). 

2. Glory in it (v.31), praise the Lord that without a sign, 
without something to dazzle (v.22—and here cp. Matt. 
12:38; John 4:48; also cp. R. C. relics), you have by the 
foolish things of the world” and the “weak things of the 
world” been saved. (V.27; cp. LH, Hymn 130:3, 4) 

B. With it you can evangelize the world—‘“turn the world up- 
side down” 
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1. The simple Gospel, requiring no debate, no logical argu- 
ment, no “enticing words of man’s wisdom” (v.20; 1 Cor. 
2:4), can save to the uttermost, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation (Rom. 1:16; Mark 16:16).— Therefore spread 
that Gospel of power. Personal testimony. Home missions. 
World missions. 

2. God will use such “foolishness of preaching” to do His work 
mightily. Weak instrumentalities have been used by God in 
great power: Five smooth stones felled a giant (1 Sam. 
17:40); five barley loaves fed a multitude (John 6:9); a tiny 
mustard seed becomes a shelter for birds (Matt. 13:31, 32).— 
God achieves the mightiest ends by the humblest means: chose 
unlearned disciples to conquer the world for Him. They 
triumphed over the marshaled might of Rome. A church 
boasting little wealth or influence, but possessing as its 
Founder a babe born in a stable and preaching as its main- 
stay of truth a peasant who was crucified, spread through 
heathen lands, destroying idolatries venerable in age and 
powerful in adherents. 


These same successes are held out to you today as you go about 
the Father’s work with power. A bruised reed in His hand is still 
mightier than a sword in others. For that reason mighty achieve- 
ments for God are attainable as the church in this year of our Lord 
marches onward, “with the Cross of Jesus going on before.” 


Peoria, Ill. THEODORE TEYLER 


TRANSFIGURATION Ro. 3:19-26 


(This sermon is to show that the preaching of the great truth of righteous- 
ness by faith is the most effective way in which to enhance God’s real glory 
on earth). 

Who has ever seen the real glory of God? In Psalm 19 we declare: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God.” Those Christians who know 
nature best find abundant testimony everywhere to underscore this 
great fact and truth. Adam and Eve in Paradise, in the perfection of 
their innocence, beheld and understood the real glory of God as no 
other human beings have ever again understood it. Abraham knew 
and tasted the glory of God in the intimacy of his communion with 
Him. Moses came so close to the glory of God that his countenance 
reflected what he had seen and experienced. Isaiah never forgot the 
revelation of God's glory in the splendor of the temple and counted 
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it a constant privilege to serve this glorious God. The shepherds at 
Bethlehem heard and saw the glory of God revealed in the mystery 
and power and grace of the miracle of the manger. We still long for 
contact with the fullness of that glory in God. 


When we understand and appreciate it rightly, God’s richest glory 
is manifested before our eyes in His acts of redemption and salvation. 
When we see these in their proper light and perspective, God's glory 
shines upon us in its full brightness and grace. The truth clearly 
taught in our text serves to highlight this fact for us again. We con- 
sider: 

Why Righteousness by Faith Alone Can Glorify God 
I. Any other way is man made and only strives to glorify man 

(vv. 19-23) 

A. Man's way by his own effort shows absolutely no appreciation 
of the real nature of his true sinfulness (v.19. God says: “Shut up!” 
to any mouth opened against His holiness and righteousness and con- 
tending that man’s guilt is not universal and that such guilt is not 
a serious matter in the life of every human being. Man’s way by his 
own effort shows that he has no true appreciation of the universal 
devastation which sin has wrought (vv. 22c, 23). Sin has robbed man 
of the reflected glory of God as it was intended to show itself in 
man’s life. 

B. Man’s way by his own effort shows no appreciation of his 
inherent weakness to meet the demands of the holy Law of God 
(vv. 19,20). He has no conception of the nature of the perfection 
which is required. He has no appreciation of the absolute demands 
which the Law sets before him. He is not using the Law for the 
purpose for which it is designed. (V.20) 

C. Man’s way by his own effort is altogether out of harmony with 
the basic objective of God in all things —God wants to be glorified. 
The simplest act and fact of creation illustrates this fundamental truth 
in the physical realm. It must be so in the moral and the spiritual 
realm. 


Il. It is the only way in which God’s sublime and supreme qualities 
can be glorified 
A. God's righteousness and holiness. To be preserved in their ab- 
solute perfection the righteousness and holiness which man presents 
unto Him must be perfect, complete, absolute. It can not be thus 
except through Christ by faith. (V.26) 
B. God's grace and loving-kindness, united with His benevolence 
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and initiative (vv. 24,25). How could God ever justify the acceptance 
of any other righteousness than that which is made available in this 
manner? 


Ill. It is the only way in which God’s work in Christ Jesus can be 
glorified 

A. His work of redemption (v.24). Behind the perfect righteous- 
ness which is ours through faith stands a completed act by which 
deliverance has been effected. When the hopeless sinner, totally un- 
righteous of himself and by his own powers, acknowledges in faith: 
“Christ has done it all,” then God’s work in Christ is glorified. 

B. His work of propitiation (v.25). God provided Christ and His 
work to cover man’s sin. Christ's sacrifice is designed to make it 
possible for God to say: “For Christ’s sake all sinners are now righteous 
and acceptable before Me.” God’s work in Christ is glorified when by 
faith the sinner finds his perfect righteousness in Christ alone. 


C. The effective remission of sins (v.25). Only when once and 
for all the slate was wiped perfectly clean could God offer sinful men 
a righteousness which would avail before Him. When sin is forgiven, 
the sin is all gone. Righteousness then stands out before us as an 
attainable possession. God’s work in Christ for the remission of sins 
is glorified when we preach justification by faith. 

When this precious, changeless, satisfying, comforting truth — that 
the sinner is made perfectly righteous before God in Christ Jesus by 
faith, fully, freely, and absolutely — is proclaimed over and over again 
as God would have us do, are you always conscious of the fact that 
God is being glorified before your eyes? Do you thrill with high 
emotion at the mountaintop experience this affords to you? Are you 
grateful for this simple, marvelous, oft-repeated manner in which 
God makes His supreme glory known unto you? And do you realize 
that you are truly glorifying God yourself when you rejoice in the 
righteousness which is yours by faith? 


St. Charles, Mo. ERICH V. OELSCHLAEGER 


SEPTUAGESIMA Rom. 3:27-31 


Revival of religion on campus today. Not the antagonism of 1920s, 
1930s, and 1940s. Our own student program quite successful. More 
religion taught in class form at our colleges. 

Why, then, have Valparaiso? Today is beginning of pre-Lenten 
season and Valparaiso Sunday. 
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Return to religion on the campus is not to the Christian religion. 
It is rather a syncretistic type of religion that will please everyone, as 
the editor of Christianity Today, in his article “A Crisis in Education,” 
May 12, 1958, indicates. Our text shows how wrong this kind of 
religion is and how much we need our Valparaiso to promote the true 
religion among the educated classes of our country. 


Why a Christian College Must Be Founded on “Justification 
by Faith Alone” 
I. This alone is the beginning of wisdom (wv.27,28) 

A. The Church Controversy on “Faith Alone.” — Luther translated 
“by faith alone,” when the word “alone” is not in the original. This 
was attacked and ably defended. Ever since it is the slogan of the 
Reformation. It proves that there is a complete contrast between the 
principle of law and salvation by works and the principle of faith and 
salvation by grace. (Vv. 27, 28; Eph. 2:8,9) 

B. “Faith Alone”—the Beginning of Wisdom.—It takes God's 
wisdom, based on revelation, to understand this way of salvation, for it 
is not natural (1 Cor.2:14). The world, with all its wisdom, exists 
only for this. Schools may teach religion, but without this they do 
not have the beginning of wisdom and real religion. 

C. It is the Task of a Christian College to Establish and Clarify 
This Principle.—It will seek to make our heritage clear and help 
people to understand the struggle for “justification” today as they did 
in Paul’s and Luther's day. 

A college like Valparaiso will clarify this fundamental article of our 
Christian heritage and make it vital for today. Syncretistic religion 
will never do that, won't even try. 


Il. This alone produces real unity (vv.29,30) 

A. A Unity of Sin and Grace.— Paul here, to prove we are saved 
by grace alone, stresses God is one. He does not want disunity. But 
the only natural unity is one of sin. Jew and Greek are one in sin. 
But this unity produces disunity among people. There is no real unity 
until God comes with justification by faith alone. Then the unity 
comes from God and not from men. Anything that comes from men 
is never a real unity, because all men are one in sin. But God’s unity 
of faith alone makes even Jew and Greek one, in spite of deep-seated 
prejudices. 

B. The Faise Unity of Syncretists.—In Philadelphia a chapel 
has been erected to honor three chaplains that went down on the 
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troop ship Dorchester. One was Jewish, another Protestant, a third 
Roman Catholic. They are supposed to be a symbol of real unity. 
But this is not the unity of our text, the unity based on God's unity. 
We need an institution like our Valparaiso to help us find a real unity. 


Ill. It alone produces real morality (v.31) 


A. Justification by Faith Alone Does Not Destroy Morality. — Some 
claim that no academic superiority or better Christianity is found in 
students from Christian schools than in those from public schools. 
This is saying that justification by faith does not produce better 
morality. Many believe this because they think “faith alone” discour- 
ages good works, since it is a salvation without works. As a matter of 
fact those who do teach salvation by works actually encourage im- 
morality. Just as Pharisaism did not produce good but evil, so every 
attempt to make people good according to the Law fails. It does 
not produce a real, inward good. It is not the “faith alone” doctrine 
that produces immoral works, but dny religion of works, including 
today’s syncretism. 


B. Justification by Faith Alone Establishes the Law.— Paul makes 
it very emphatic that justification by faith alone establishes the Law. 
It does not destroy it. It fulfills it and sets it up. An article in Lw- 
theran Education (February 1958) shows what role teachers should 
take in our teachers colleges and how true Christian education estab- 
lishes the Law. Not only our teachers at our normal schools but our 
pastors and teachers in general are religious leaders. The more schools, 
like Valparaiso, we have teaching “faith alone,” the higher civic 
morality we shall find. 

Luther's statement that great universities are gates of hell unless 
they explain the Scriptures to the youth and explain this “faith alone” 
clearly and vitally. Our text supports Luther’s position. That should 
make us more ready to support Valparaiso and our entire Christian 
educational system. 


Denver, Colo. WALTER LANG 





(ED. NOTE: Shortly before this issue went to press, the announcement 
atrived that the observance of Valparaiso Sunday has been postponed to 
May 10, 1959.) 














BRIEF STUDIES 





AN INTERPRETATION OF JOSHUA 10:12-14 





This passage has been studied by exegetes, ancient and modern, by 
naturalists and astronomers, but no explanation has proved satisfactory 
to all. Men have called it allegory or legend, or if they took the words 
literally, have sought some explanation to fit their frameworks of 
thought. 

Under the title “What Does ‘The Sun Stood Still’ Mean?” Robert 
Dick Wilson offered an interpretation forty years ago in the Princeton 
Theological Review (XVI [1918], 46—54). This article still merits 
consideration. 

He points out that several key words that occur in this passage do 
not have their ordinary meaning but like their Assyro-Babylonian 
cognates are used as technical terms to denote phenomena in the science 
of astronomy. It is clear from inscriptions that they were a part of 
a definite astronomical vocabulary in Babylonia. It also appears that 
the Septuagint translators still were aware of their scientific conno- 
tation. In the course of time however, this special meaning was lost. 
The words that come under consideration are T2¥, O1r and "3M. 

OF in Hebrew means “to be silent, to be dumb.” As it is used in 
this section of Joshua, it seems to have the meaning “to stand still,” as 
both the Revised Standard Version and the Authorized Version trans- 
late it. However, the root of the word dm is the same as the word 
da’amu in Akkadian, which is synonymous with the words adiru and 
atalu. Atalii was used in the astronomical tables for “eclipse” of the 
sun, and the verb adaru meant “to be dark.” In works on Babylonian 
astronomy the root dm is used frequently. Where the sun and moon 
are involved “. . . both are said to be darkened together, the word for 
darkening being dm” (p.47). So instead of translating as “stand still” 
he would give it as “be dark, be eclipsed.” 

‘T72¥, “to stand” 

. occurs frequently on the tablets to denote the point, or place, 
in the heavens at which a star ceases to go in one direction and begins 
its return journey to its starting point. To the naked eye a star seems 
to “stand still” for a time before starting on its return passage, just 
as a runner in a race up and down a lane would stand still as he was 
turning to run back to the starting point. In a second sense the verb 
is used for the “staying” of a star in a constellation, or house, of the 
zodiac. [Pages 46, 47] 

"SM frequently means “midst” in Hebrew, but in the two places 
where it is used in the Babylonian astronomical tablets 
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... it has the sense more usual in Hebrew of “half,” being employed 

in one case to denote the half of a cloud and in the other the half 

of the moon. According to this interpretation, it would mean in 

Joshua the period from midday to sunset, or ninety degrees. [Page 47] 

The phrase O°%F OD, “about a whole day,” is also considered. 
He allows the possible translation of “about” for the preposition af 
but argues that it is not used in this sense with OY elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible. He cites Ps.90:4 and Amos 8:10 as places where it 
means “as,” and he notes especially 1 Sam. 18:10; Hos.2:5,17; Lam. 
2:7,22; Zech. 14:3; Is.9:3; Ezek. 30:9, and Ps.95:8 as meaning “as on 
a {or the} day.” 

n’2n, which follows O%D and which is translated “whole,” 

... usually means “without blemish.” If so used here, it would sug- 

gest that an eclipse was looked upon as a blemish to a perfect day, 

just as mists and blizzards are by us. It is more probable, however, 

that it means ended, or completed, or “done” in the sense in which 

Longfellow employs it in the lines 

“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wing of night.” [Page 53] 

Wilson cites Jer. 1:3; Gen. 47:18; and Deut. 34:8 as support for this 
sense of the word and comments: “Applied to the passage before us, 
the whole statement would mean that the sun kept on shining in the 
half of the heavens and hasted not to go in as when a day is done” 
(p.53). So he would translate OYA ard “as on a completed {or or- 
dinary} day.” 


N3S°, Wilson says, is “. . . rendered here in the Septuagint by 
moomogevw, ‘to go forward, thus corresponding to the Babylonian 
eteku. ...” “For the ‘coming out’ in the morning, both Hebrew and 


Babylonian use the word ya¢ga (Bab. a¢i).” 

One more word is brought under scrutiny by Dr. Wilson — the 
verb 813. He notes that Hebrew uses it for the “going in” of the 
sun in the evening and that N83? was used for the “coming out” of 
the sun in the morning. 

The Babylonian uses the same word for the “coming out” of the sun, 

but uses erébw (from which the Hebrew derives “ereb,” its term for 

evening) to denote the “going in,” at sunset. With this in mind, we 
can understand what Ben Sira means when he says that through 

Joshua the sun stood, one day becoming like two. He means appar- 

ently that the day of the battle had two comings out of the sun, one 

at sunrise and the other at midday, when it came out from behind 
the moon; and that it had two goings in, one when it went in behind 

the moon and the other at sunset. [Page 47] 


One of the important effects of the eclipse was the impression it 
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made upon the enemies of Israel. Not only did they suffer from storm 
and hail (v.11), but now their gods suffered disgrace in that the 
eclipse darkened both the sun and the moon, their chief deities. Even 
up to fairly recent times an eclipse has been known to strike dread 
in men. It is quite likely that this gave them a premonition of the 
end of all things. 


In offering this interpretation, Wilson admits that it does away 
with the miraculous character of the event, but only insofar as it affects 
the earth’s physical relationship with the other bodies of the universe. 
(The fact that Wilson devoted his scholarship to combatting the 
claims of negative higher cricitism testifies to his acceptance of the 
miraculous events of the Scriptures.) He also admits that this inter- 
pretation does not accord with Jewish exegesis of the ancient versions, 
except perhaps the Septuagint, which he regards as ambiguous and 
hard to interpret. He offers two reasons for the literal interpretation 
of the Jews: first of all, they wanted to enhance their own importance 
in the universe; secondly, they were ignorant of the root meanings of 
the words. 


His translation is as follows: 


Be eclipsed, O sun, in Gibeon, 
And thou, moon in the valley of Ajalon! 
And the sun was eclipsed and the moon turned back, while the nation 
was avenged on its enemies. Is it not written upon the book of Jashar? 
And the sun stayed in the half of the heavens, 
and set not hastily as when a day is done. 
And there never was a day like that before or since, in respect to 
Jehovah's hearing the voice of a man. [Pages 49,50} 


A note by Henry N. Russell of the Princeton University Observ- 
atory in the same volume (p. 103) makes this comment on Wilson’s 
interpretation: 


It appears highly probable from the astronomical standpoint. 
Oppolzer’s Canon der Finsternisse, which gives exact details con- 
cerning the times and places of visibility of all eclipses since the 
year 1208 B.C. is not available for earlier times. It is, however, of 
interest to note that, between this date and the Christian Era, there 
were seven solar eclipses which were total, or very near so, in Southern 
Palestine. The earliest of them, on September 30, B.C. 1131 was 
total shortly after noon in almost exactly the region of Joshua’s battle. 
It seems quite probable therefore from the scientific standpoint that 
there may have been an eclipse in the same region several centuries 
earlier, which would satisfy all the conditions. 


ROBERT N. HULLINGER 
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“CATHOLIC REFORMATION” 


Under this heading Peter Brunner in the Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung (September 1, 1958) sharply critcizes a recent volume 
entitled Katholische Reformation. This venture presents what appears 
to be a home-to-Rome nostalgia of a small group of men who pub- 
lished a series of leaflets under the title Sammlung. The seventh of 
these (May 16, 1957) contained eleven —not ninety-five! — theses 
which professed to represent “evangelical assertions regarding Catholic 
truths.” Katholische Reformation takes up these theses and expands 
the ideas expressed in them. 

Brunner is convinced of the authors’ determination to remold the 
evangelical church. He does not regard their efforts as a fleeting 
sensation. On the contrary, he believes that they are here raising 
questions which will continue to be a matter of concern to the evan- 
gelical church. 

The authors, Brunner points out, are pained by the divided state 
of the church. Their suffering, as he puts it, they share with many 
people in all confessional churches. That such suffering has appeared 
so extensively and intensively in our century Brunner regards as 
a characteristic feature of church history in our generation. Thinking 
ecumenically, he believes that one may view this pain over the divided 
state of the church as a work of the Holy Spirit, who has some specific 
intention regarding the fellowship of the people who have been born 
again of water and the Spirit. But he senses danger on the part of 
these writers to become unduly impatient. 

Referring to a statement by the authors which was published May 1, 
1958, Brunner quotes them as declaring the separation between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Lutheran Church to be a wrong 
(Unrecht). He concludes that this can only mean that it has no right 
(Recht) to exist and must be abolished. On the basis of 1 Cor. 11:19 
Brunner, however, points to a divine “must.” He does not apply this 
passage immediately to the divisions among the churches of Christen- 
dom. Furthermore, he warns that it would be a mark of carnal security 
to seek comfort in it for the existing divisions. But he fears that the 
question to what extent the eschatological necessity of 1 Cor. 11:19 
sets a limit to our will to unity and to what extent this divine limit 
applies to the separation between the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic 
Church apparently no longer troubles the authors of this volume. 
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Though the authors of Katholische Reformation say that both the 
Lutheran and the Roman Catholic Church must be improved, they 
speak of a mere reform on the part of the Roman Catholic Church but 
of a reformation on the part of the Lutheran Church. This distinction 
in terms disturbs Brunner, for it implies that, as the authors of the 
volume maintain, the Roman Catholic Church possesses the truths that 
are essential, though they may be hidden or distorted, but that the 
situation is basically different in the case of the Lutheran Church. 
Therefore regaining the Catholic truths which the authors hold were 
lost in consequence of the Reformation, is according to them, the 
“Catholic Reformation.” 

Brunner admits the justice of some of the criticism directed against 
the evangelical church. He also admits some of the criticisms leveled 
at the Lutheran Reformation. But he confronts the authors with this 
question: “Did the Lutheran Reformation, in accord with the apostolic 
Gospel, give the right answer to the question how we are saved, or did 
it not do so?” He failed to find a clear answer to this question in 
Katholische Reformation. He has cause to wonder whether for these 
champions of the Roman Catholic Church the question is still: “How 
do I get a gracious God?” or whether it is not: “How do I find a life 
in the abundance of the Catholic truth?” Brunner concludes that who- 
ever understands the doctrines concerning tradition, the Pope, and the 
Eucharist as the authors of the Sammlung manifestly understand them 
is in essential agreement with the dogma of the Roman Catholic 
Church and in pronounced disagreement with the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. L. W. SPITz 


“AS IT IS WRITTEN” 


Under this heading, as the major part of the complete theme “ ‘As It 
Is Written’ —a Basic Problem in Noematics [the science of thought] 
and Its Relevance to Biblical Theology,” the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
(July 1958) discusses a subject that is of permanent interest to all 
who campare O.T. prophecy with N.T. fulfillment. We shall ignore 
all facets of literary criticism, and of Romanism with its emphasis on 
the church and tradition as authoritative in interpreting Scripture to 
which attention is given in the article, and select only one point on 
which the writer is in general agreement with our own traditional 
hermeneutics. In view of 1 Peter 1:10-12, which suggests that the 
O.T. prophets did not always understand their prophetic utterances, 
the importance of the theme is evident. Referring to Zech. 12:10, the 
writer says: “In the Evangelist’s [John 19:37} citation . . . we have 
evidence of a viewpoint distinctive of the Church and the N.T. 
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writers. The prophet who originally uttered the oracle may have been 
aware of its ultimate meaning, but only analogously [?.e., ‘as fore- 
shadowed,’ p. 344}. The prophet’s faith, being only analogous to that 
of St. John, specified his understanding of the prophecy. Hence the 
prophet’s understanding was not ‘vaguer, but simply ‘different.’ 
St. John . . . was clearly concerned with the full theological meaning 
of Zech. 12:10, not with its literal sense. This theological meaning 
was contained analogously in the prophecy itself; but the prophecy 
would become intelligible only when Christ brought it to fulfillment 
and when the Apostle, enlightened by the Spirit which Christ trans- 
mitted, contemplated the event in which it was realized. . . . Paul, 
John, Matthew, e.g., . . . enjoy a magisterial authority which entitles 
them to state dogmatic truths that must be believed by every member 


of the faithful.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
BUCHMANISM OR MORAL REARMAMENT 


Interpretation (July 1958) offers under this heading a brief history 
and helpful evaluation of the movement known by these two names 
as also by those of “The Oxford Group” and “The First Century Chris- 
tian Fellowship.” While praising its four “absolutes”: love, honesty, 
truthfulness, and purity, and expressing some appreciation of its two 
cardinal principles of “guidance” and “sharing,” the writer, who him- 
self has been a member of the Group, finds much to criticize. 
Its principle of “surrender,” for instance, may lead to inactivity and 
lassitude about temptation and sin, letting the Lord fight the battle 
for the troubled individual. Then the “guidance,” which means that 
of the Spirit, often pertains to a very secular or mundane thing as 
taking a certain train and the like. Again, while the “sharing” of the 
Group may do some good, it may also do harm. Of much greater 
seriousness is the fact that while the group does not oppose the church, 
it bypasses it, since it regards the church’s methods of winning souls 
to Christ as outmoded. When a clergyman joins the group he is liable 
to form a clique of those who follow his techniques with separation 
from those who do not believe in the group methods. A most serious 
weakness of the group is its “broadmindedness about entrance into the 
Kingdom.” We read: “Where the church has always stood, and rightly 
so, for rigid tests and high requirements for church membership, the 
Group tends to minimize the details of a man’s theological beliefs. 
The basic truths of the Christian faith: the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection, are nowhere mentioned or stressed in the literature. 
In fact, lest anyone be deterred from joining the Group through any 
theological doubts, he is reassured at this point that the leaders of 
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the Group are not themselves agreed on these points. The inference 
is left that it doesn’t matter much anyway. Theology and theological 
thinking have little or nothing to do in the formulation of group 
material. Their main emphasis is on ‘experience, borrowing in a sense 
from Ritschl and Schleiermacher. Therefore theological difficulties or 
differences of opinion are to be avoided.... At a recent meeting ... 
there were gathered on the platform Hindus, Mohammedans, and other 
non-Christians. Such religious syncretism is not uncommon in Group 


e ”» 
circles. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


San Anselmo, Calif.—Dr. Theodore A. Gill, 38, managing editor 
of the Christian Century, was elected president of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary here by its board of trustees. Dr. Gill, is sched- 
uled to assume his new post in November as the fifth head of one of 
the largest seminaries affiliated with the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. Associated with the Century since 1955, Dr. Gill will 
continue his relationship with the undenominational weekly as a con- 
tributing editor. 


Hazor, Israel.—Six layers of civilization, buried one on top of 
another, are again being carefully exposed at this ancient site to yield 
secrets of history coveted by Christian and Jewish scholars. Amid tilled 
fields of twentieth-century crops, the James A. de Rothschild archeo- 
logical expedition began its fourth season of digging into the eras of 
Joshua, Solomon, and other Biblical characters under the direction of 
Dr. Yigal Yadin, lecturer in archeology at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. Among those present for the occasion was the President 
of Israel, Yitzhak Ben-Zvi. 

Started with a subsidy from the late James A. de Rothschild, son of 
the father of Jewish colonization in Israel, Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild, the expedition is supported by funds from the Palestine Jewish 
Colonization Society, the Anglo-Israel Expedition Society, and the 
government of Israel. It began excavations at Hazor in 1955. 

The expedition’s work in the half-mile-wide meadow is efficiently 
planned, Dr. Yadin explained. With almost military co-ordination, 
airborne observers sight targets and relay specific directions via radio 
telephone to ground crews. There are eight well-equipped ground units, 
each supervised by an archeologist, with whom Dr. Yadin maintains 
constant communication by walkie-talkie radio. 

Objective of this season’s digging, said Dr. Yadin, is to clarify the 
dates of the Hazor conquests mentioned in the Bible, both in Joshua 
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and Judges. Whenever there has been contention in Palestine, the site 
has been pivotal, history shows. Capture and burning of the 1,000- 
foot-high fortified city, located near the headwaters of the Jordan 
River in northern Galilee, is recorded in chapter 11 of the Book of 
Joshua. Archeologists place the date of this conquest in the Bronze 
Age. Later King Solomon rebuilt Hazor and made it one of his 
chariot cities. (1 Kings 9:15) 

Discoveries already made in Hazor include the destroyed camp of 
Joshua's period, some of the stables of Solomon, rocklike catacombs, 
and Canaanite temple objects, Dr. Yadin reported. After the excava- 
tion work is concluded, the important ruins will be preserved as 
a tourist attraction by the Israel Government Tourist Corporation. 

Washington, D.C.— Congress passed and sent to President Eisen- 
hower for signature a tax revision bill which will exempt all private, 
non-profit educational institutions from Federal excise taxes. The Treas- 
ury Department estimated that this provision will reduce the taxes paid 
by private schools and colleges approximately $3,000,000 a year. 
About $1,000,000 of this benefit will go to the Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools. The rest will go to the nonpublic schools operated by 
other religious groups and to privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It will exempt the nonpublic schools from payment of the Federal 
excise taxes on such items as their telephone and telegraph bills, and 
enable them to collect refunds of the Federal taxes on the school buses, 
trucks, automobiles, and other such equipment that they buy. It is 
estimated that it will save the schools from $200 to $300 on the 
purchase price of each school bus purchased, for example. It does 
this by placing private schools and colleges on the same basis as the 
public schools and state universities insofar as exemption from excise 
taxes is concerned. 

Inclusion of the provision for the non-public schools in the 435-page 
omnibus tax revision measure—the longest bill of the recent ses- 
sion of Congress — represented a triumph for Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D.-R.1.), chairman of the House subcommittee on tax revision. Mr. 
Forand won approval for the measure in the House Ways and Means 
Committee and on the floor of the House without a single dissenting 
vote, only to see it eliminated in the Senate, on the motion of Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.), chairman of the powerful Senate Finance 
Committe. However, it was restored in the House-Senate conference 
which met to compromise differences in the bill, and the conference 
report restored this clause to the measure. Mr. Forand served as chair- 
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man of the House conferees on the bill. “I consider it a great victory 
for the cause of equality in education,” Mr. Forand declared. 


Washington, D.C.— President Eisenhower signed into law a bill 
authorizing the Department of the Interior to acquire slum areas sur- 
rounding historic Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) Church in Philadelphia 
and create a public park. Under terms of the act Gloria Dei will 
remain the property of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as it has since 
it was designated a “national historical site” by Congress in 1942. 
But the decrepit buildings which stand clustered about it in a run- 
down block of south Philadelphia will be razed and turned into a park 
area suitable to the dignity of the old church. 


Congress was told that thousands of visitors come annually to the 
church, one of the oldest in America. Founded in 1642 as a Swedish 
Lutheran church, it was built by the first Swedish settlers who estab- 
lished the short-lived colony of New Sweden along the banks of the 
Delaware River. Forty years later William Penn laid out his “City of 
Brotherly Love” on a site just north of Gloria Dei and its surrounding 
settlement, after receiving the former Swedish lands as a grant from 
the King of England. Although the church was sold to Episcopalians 
a century ago, it remains a monument to early Swedish settlement of 
the New World. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


New York. — The Rev. Volkmar M. Herntrich, Bishop of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Hamburg in Germany, was killed in an 
automobile accident on September 14, according to word received here 
by the National Lutheran Church. 


Minneapolis. — The part played by the Lutheran Church in Minne- 
sota during the past century is being depicted in a play-pageant 
presented in eight cities and towns throughout the state this fall. The 
event, marking the centennial of Minnesota’s statehood, is being spon- 
sored by 14 Lutheran bodies, representing nearly a million members 
in some 2,100 congregations. Entitled “Of Grace and Growth,” the 
play-pageant consists of a series of flashbacks tracing the growth of 
Minnesota Lutheranism from the early 1850s to the present day through 
its activities in education, evangelism, missions, music, social action, 
and health and welfare. It is given by a cast of more than 100, 
including a 60-voice choral group. 


Lutheranism was pioneered in Minnesota Territory in 1857 by 
“Father” John Christian Frederick Heyer of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
went to India late in 1841 as the first missionary of the old Lutheran 
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General Synod and stayed nearly 16 years. On his return he went to 
Minnesota and organized Trinity Lutheran Church in St. Paul, parent 
congregation of the denomination’s Minnesota Synod, which he founded 
with five other pastors from the Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh snyods. 

Hamburg, Germany.— The Kirchentag, a phenomenon of German 
Protestantism since its birth at Essen in 1950, has crossed the border 
into Denmark, and its founder-leader voices hope that it will soon 
spread to other countries in Scandinavia and elsewhere. Dr. Reinold 
von Thadden-Trieglaff, head of the German Evangelical lay move- 
ment, told 4,000,000 people at the first Danish Kirchentag late in 
August that the idea of holding a mammoth Church Day rally was not 
merely a “German invention!” It is a matter, he said, for all Chris- 
tianity which is anxious about the vitality of the Church. 

Helsinki, — The Evangelical Lutheran Ovambokavango Church of 
South-Africa, with nearly 100,000 members, has decided to apply for 
membership in the Lutheran World Federation, according to the Church 
of Finland Information Service. The Church was organized in 1954 as 
an outgrowth of work of the Finnish Missionary Society. Its admission 
into the LWF would make it the federation’s 62nd member and the 
4th from Africa. 

An Information Service news bulletin issued here said the decision 
to join the LWF was taken at the Church’s first assembly, held in 
Engela, with 43 African pastors, 69 laymen, and 7 Finnish missionaries 
attending. The Missionary Society's latest yearbook reports that the 
Ovambokavango Church has 99,892 members grouped in 37 congre- 
gations. They are served by 46 national pastors and 830 other full- 
time African church workers. Assisting them are 71 Finnish mission- 
aries, of whom 11 are ordained. 

Maintained by the Church are 91 elementary schools, 16 schools of 
youth education, and six institutions of higher training, as well as 
eight hospitals and 14 dispensaries. 


Copenhagen. — Scholarships to enable three former Roman Catholic 
priests from Italy to undergo theological preparation for Lutheran 
pastoral service in their homeland were approved here by a Lutheran 
World Federation agency. 

The LWF Commission on World Service, meeting early in Sep- 
tember, voted to include the theological scholarship request of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Italy in a list of projects which LWF 
member churches will be asked to underwrite in the coming year. 
According to the proposal submitted by the Italian church, the ex- 
priests would receive two years of training in Lutheran theological 
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institutions. The first year would be spent at the Augustana pastoral 
training institute in Neuendettelsau, Germany. 


The scholarship project was one of several approved here for 
strengthening the 5,000-member Italian Lutheran church, which was 
organized as an independent body 10 years ago and which is an LWF 
member. Others would provide subsidies for the church’s central ad- 
ministrative operation, building construction, pastors’ salaries, a dias- 
pora ministry, and a program of evangelism. 


Aid for a major evangelical institution in a neighboring Latin coun- 
try, Spain, also was put on the list of world service projects for spon- 
sorship by Lutheran churches. The institution is the Protestant hos- 
pital at Barcelona, for which the commission approved $3,200 for 
repairs and modernization. The institution is the only Protestant 
hospital in Spain. Since Spanish evangelicals are not permitted to 
carry on any cultural or social work, the hospital is under the pro- 
tection of foreign consulates and is known as the Hospital for Foreign 
Colonies. More than one-third of its patients are Protestants able to 
pay little or nothing for their care — Spaniards or foreign seamen. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


I REMEMBER THE SAVIOR’S DEATH. By Robert Hoyer. Milwaukee: 
Northwestern Publishing House, 1955. 117 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Preachers strive hard to bring freshness to the message of the cross. 
To a culture which uses the question “What's new?” as a greeting, the 
proclamation of the relevance of the cross as an event in history becomes 
difficult. Pastor Hoyer uses a device to slip under the guard of people 
who have already heard about Golgotha. In a series of “let’s pretend” 
letters he permits over a dozen personalities of the time of our Lord to 
speak of their contact with the events of the crucifixion. In this way Judas, 
Caiaphas, the young man of Nain, Mary, and one of the children whom 
Jesus blessed are able to speak to some of the problems of our day. 


Writing from a background as both parish pastor and currently editor 
of adult study materials for The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod, 
Pastor Hoyer aims for simplicity. This is both a strength and a weakness. 
The strength is the clear emergence of a series of black and white char- 
acters and events. Thus Caiaphas is totally black. His motivations, down 
to his view of himself, are evil. Other characters in turn are storybook 
examples of what the repentant Christian should be. The message comes 
through. But the weakness is apparent. The depth of real human prob- 
lems is not plumbed. Complex motivations are not recognized. One has 
the feeling of never adequately getting beneath the surface of the char- 
acterizations and problems. 


In his “letter writing” Pastor Hoyer has captured an engaging spoken 
style in that each character “sounds” different. Rather than centering on 
a specific complex of sins, in sermonic style, each letter attempts a broad 
connection with modern ills. The writer’s goal was to show the “sameness” 
of human problems and the answer of faith; this he has accomplished. 
Pastor Hoyer'’s book will be welcomed by many pastors and laymen as 
Lenten reading. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. By Walter Russell Bowie. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 128 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


An edifying devotional manual which offers much comfort and strength, 
but not specifically through Jesus Christ as our Savior from sin, death, 
and hell. The reader will miss in it references to Christ’s work of 
atonement. WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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JOURNEY TO EASTER. By Laurence N. Field. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1957. 152 pages. Paper. $2.00. 


A series of Christ-centered daily meditations for the season of Lent 
which we can recommend heartily. The volume breathes the spirit of 
Lent. The author’s style is stimulating and never dull. Field heads the 
practical department at Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


PROPHETIC PREACHING: A NEW APPROACH. By Otto J. Baab. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 150 pages, plus index locorum 
and subject index. Cloth. $2.50. 


The merit of this brief and packed summary of preaching cued by the 
Hebrew prophets is its effort to maintain the unity of the Old Testament, 
both in relation to the New and internally between accents often stressed 
at the expense of others, such as social and individual, contemporary 
and eschatological, national and church, hortatory and redemptive. The 
result makes for guidance in the preacher's study of the Old Testament 
that can only enrich his preaching. The author, professor of Old Tes- 
tament at Garrett Biblical Institute, does not press for the interpretations, 
such as Is. 53, in which he diverges from patterns to which this reviewer 
has been accustomed, although he speaks for preaching Christ as Messiah 
when preaching the Old Testament. His use of the term “prophetic” 
is certainly more just to the Old Testament picture and more adaptable 
to the New Testament ministry than many which have been current in 


the literature of preaching. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY: THE DOCTRINES OF JACOB BOEHME. 
By Franz Hartmann. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
1957. 326 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


DIALOGUES ON THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE (VOM UBERSINN- 
LICHEN LEBEN). By Jacob Boehme, translated by William Law 
and others; edited by Bernard Holland. New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co., 1957. xxxv and 144 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


A modern Boehme scholar has called the Gorlitz shoemaker-philos- 
opher-mystic “the first really modern mind in the sense that he approached 
ancient problems with but little ancient baggage.” His acknowledged 
influence since the 17th century has touched the most varied kinds of 
people— from Hegel to Coleridge, from Gottfried Arnold to Henry 
Vaughan, from Newton to Berdiaev. The present titles are photolitho- 
printed reissues of earlier editions. The Hartmann volume (originally 
published in 1891 under the title The Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme 
and reissued in 1919 as Personal Christianity a Science: The Doctrines 
of Jacob Boehme, the God-taught Philosopher) is an anthology of 
Boehme’s thought arranged under fourteen heads “so as to afford a gen- 
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eral view of them and to serve as an introduction to the study of Boehme’s 
works.” Dialogues on the Supersensual Life comes from the latest period 
of the author's life and is a good index to Boehme’s mature thought; 
for the purpose of clarifying some of Boehme’s concepts, Holland’s 
edition, originally published in 1901, has prefixed to the 18th-century 
translation of the Dialogues selected sentences from two other treatises. 
Hartmann introduces his book with a biographical essay, and Holland’s 
preface includes some biographical material; neither, of course, had access 
to the significant new information discovered in the Gorlitz archives 
in connection with the researches commemorating the tercentenary of 
Boehme’s death in 1924 and published by Jecht and Peukert. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


MESSIASFRAGE UND BIBELVERSTANDNIS. By Georg Fohrer. Tii- 
bingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. 47 pages. Paper. 
DM 3.80. 


This monograph attempts to come to grips with the basic issues of 
contemporary study of the Bible, the nature of its unity, its authority, etc. 
But it attempts too much for the brief space available. While we receive 
a stimulating overview of the major attendant problems and a concise 
introduction to the complexities involved, it usually is not possible for 
any satisfying answers to be given or even for a good case to be made 
out for the author’s opinions. 


The brevity of the discussions is all the more frustrating because of 
the crusading, programmatic, and at times almost polemic nature of the 
work and because of the quite radical viewpoints which Fohrer here 
seems to espouse. Greater clarity and perhaps more agreement might be 
reached at times if terms such as “Messianic,” Heilsgeschichte, “election,” 
“revelation,” etc., had been defined with greater precision. At other times, 
even if we grant that ecclesiastical tradition greatly exaggerated the 
centrality of the Messiah in Old Testament theology and neglected a his- 
torica! exegesis, we must indicate flat disagreement with such conclusions 
as would in effect eliminate almost all eschatology or even teleology 
from the Biblical picture. 


The principles (never clearly enunciated) by which the author deter- 
mines which passages are “Messianic” and which not seem to be quite 
arbitrary. The Wellhausenian axiom that the pre-exilic classical prophets 
preached only Unheil has been so widely abandoned that it is surpising 
to see Fohrer still defending it. Certain other of the author’s isagogical 
approaches are also redolent of another era. His supposition that Mes- 
sianic prophecy is an outgrowth of cultic, “false” prophecy (p.25) is, 
at very best, gratuitous. Neither can the unity of the Bible be reduced 
to simple Entscheidungsgeschichte (p. 37), Streben nach Sicherheit 
(p. 29), or the like — however vital these accents may be in the proper 
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context of Law and Gospel. However one articulates it, the nature of 
the authority of Scripture, including the Old Testament, consists in some- 
thing more than merely providing examples and models for the deter- 
mination of one’s Daseinshaltung. (P.39) HorRACE D. HUMMEL 


DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS. By Howard V. Harper. New 
York: Fleet Publishing Corporation, 1957. xiv and 399 pages. 
Cloth. $4.95. 


A Protestant Episcopal clergyman-publicist provides a popular super- 
ecumenical miscellany, full of information and written with the high 
good humor of the master of ceremonies on a television quiz show. His 
basic proposition is that “the more we know about one another, and about 
another’s ideas and ways, the better it will be for all of us” (p.xi). 
The 26 pages devoted to June offer a good cross section of the “days” 
part of the book: ten pre-Reformation commemorations; the Moslem 
anniversary of the murder of Abel (3); Magna Carta (19); organization 
of the Swedenborgian Church of the New Jerusalem (19); anniversary 
of the first Anglican service in America (24); St. Pontius Pilate (25), 
whom the Coptic-Abyssinians have canonized; anniversary of the lynching 
of the Mormon leaders, Joseph and Hyrum Smith (27); Corpus Christi; 
Children’s Day; Father's Day; two Jewish commemorations; Whitsunday 
(and its Dutch colonial derivative, Pinkster Day); Ember Days; Trinity. 
With, at best, two commemorations (counting Reformation Sunday, not 
Reformation Day; the other is the organization of the first Lutheran 
synod in America, dated according to the Julian calendar on August 15, 
1748), the Lutheran Church appears to have been short-changed. The 
section on “customs” runs to 54 pages. There are occasional slips; e. g., 
a point is made of the fact that our Lord was circumcized in the temple 
of Jerusalem (p.18); the Western Church is confused with the Holy 
Roman Empire (p.126); Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig has become 
Caspar von Schwenkenfelder (p.241). Like all works of this type, it 


is useful if consulted with caution. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE LATER HERODS: THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Stewart Perowne. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1958. xvi and 216 pages. Cloth. 25/—. 


The Gospels and Acts refer to members of the Herodian dynasty over 
fifty times. It is no wonder that they are easily confused by the Bible 
student. Perowne’s book will neatly and accurately unravel the confusion 
and set each of them into sharp perspective. The author has the knack 
of adroitly picking the right details from the ancient accounts to high- 
light character and political importance. The book is aimed at the general 
reader, not the professional historian. There are no footnotes, but excel- 
lent illustrations and some clear maps aid the reader's understanding. 
Chronological tables and a good index are valuable aids to the use of the 
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book. Agrippa, Bernice, and Antipas will all come alive for you in these 
pages. Your only regret will be that Perowne did not write 400 pages 
instead of 200. Sunday school teachers, too, will find the book of interest. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


DEEP RIVER. By Howard Thurman; illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 95 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this little volume reads: “Reflections on the Religious 
Insight of Certain of the Negro Spirituals.” The author is dean of the 
chapel and professor of spiritual disciplines at Boston University. His 
attachment for the Negro spiritual qualifies him singularly to write essays 
of the type found in this attractive little volume. Himself the grandson 
of a slave, he knows the mind and spirit of the Negro people. His 
philosophy is not shallow; he writes like a scholar, and what he writes 
compels one to pause and reflect. He is aware of the theological incon- 
sistencies of Negro spirituals and does not seek to make of them what 
they are not. In “There Is a Balm in Gilead” Thurman finds “the peculiar 
genius of the Negro slave . . . in much of its structural splendor” (p.55). 
In the well-known “Deep River” he finds “a happy blending of majestic 
rhythm and poignant yearning” (p.66). In his discussion of “Heaven! 
Heaven!” he says: “It is one of the great spiritual problems of Chris- 
tianity in America that it has tolerated such injustices as between Negroes 
and Caucasians, for instance; that in this area of human relations its 
moral imperative has been greatly weakened. It is for this reason that 
many people all over the world feel that Christianity is weakest when 
it is brought face to face with the color bar.” (P.46) 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


CLIMBING THE HEIGHTS. Compiled by Al Bryant. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1956. 382 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

Included among the authors represented in this book of devotions are 
Martin Luther, John Theodore Mueller, Billy Graham, Phillips Brooks, 
Robert G. Lee, Charles H. Spurgeon, and a host of others. While the 
devotions are not all of equal value, the compilation is above average. 
Christ is given due recognition as Redeemer, though not all devotions 
mention this fact. The book will be appreciated especially by shut-ins 
and the bed-ridden, though it is also well suited for the family altar. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Edited by John Julian. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1957. Volume I, xviii and 876 pages. 
Volume II, 892 pages. Cloth. $15.00 the set. 

Julian’s A Dictionary of Hymnology is recognized throughout the 
world as one of the great monuments of hymnological literature. It may 
well be put beside the Dreves-Blume Analecta Hymnica and Karl Eduard 
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Philipp Wackernagel’s mighty tomes on the chorale. It is easily the 
most famous work on Christian hymnology written in English. Anyone 
really interested in hymnology will not want to be without it. The first 
edition was published in 1892, the second, revised and including a new 
supplement, came out in 1907. The present reprint is an unabridged 
and unaltered republication of the 1907 edition. While the original work 
was in one large, ponderous volume, the reprint appears in two sturdy 
volumes, which will certainly be more durable than the editions published 
previously. There are more than 15,000 entries; practically all important 
hymns and hymn writers are discussed, various translations of almost 
countless hymns are mentioned by their title and location, and a 200- 
page first-line index lists over 30,000 English, American, German, Latin, 
and other hymns. Though a brand-new revision of Julian’s Dictionary 
is being prepared at the present time, it is likely that this herculean 
task will require so many years for its consummation that those interested 
in hymnology need not hesitate to purchase this excellent reprint edition. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE MINER’S BOY: THE STORY OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Martin 
Simon. Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 32 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 


The editor of the Christian Parent has written this brief biography of 
Luther for children in the middle grades. The very few minor historical 
inaccuracies do not detract from the effectiveness of the presentation. Simon 
has a style that appeals to children. CARL S. MEYER 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: History of Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Australia. By Alfred Brauer. Adelaide: Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House, 1956. xii and 456 pages. Cloth. No price given. 


Brauer, who died in 1949, was an indefatigable researcher into the 
history of his church body. The fruit of a lifetime of love was too 
voluminous to be published. It was edited according to the directives of 
the Executive Council of his synod by P. G. Strelan and published under 
the above title. 

The story of the ELCA goes back to 1838. There are parallels between 
its history and the history of the Missouri Synod. The Chiliastic Con- 
troversy, the language question, the needs of incoming settlers, the question 
of Lutheran union are some of these parallels. These were direct influences 
on the ELCA by the Missouri Synod. 


The story as told is an absorbing one. Since this is the first full-scale 
account to come from Australia, it is extremely welcome. It is a story 
that should be known among the Lutherans of North America, especially 
of the Synodical Conference. Congregations and pastors are strongly urged 
to acquire this book for their libraries, and it should be placed on the 
shelves of public libraries. CARL S. MEYER 
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"IN GOD WE TRUST”: THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND IDEAS OF 
THE AMERICAN FOUNDING FATHERS. Edited by Norman 
Cousins. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. viii and 464 pages. 
Cloth. $5.95. 


Here in their own words — strung together with a minimum of com- 
mentary — are the personal creeds of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Hamilton, John and Samuel Adams, Jay, and Paine, the “Founding 
Fathers” par excellence. Though all were religious, no two were alike 
except, apparently, in their common suspicion of clericalism and 
popery; Thomas Paine’s militant and undenominational Unitarianism, and 
John Jay's evangelical Anglicanism are the limits of a broad continuum, 
with the rest so distributed over it that the mean is somewhat to the left 
of the center. The editor of the Saturday Review has performed prodigies 
of research, and even the compilation of the 10-page “Guide to Further 
Reading and Research” at the end is a formidable achievement. The nature 
of this anthology is to furnish the material in bite-size chunks; the reader 
can move through the book as leisurely as he wishes, savoring the Founding 
Fathers’ breadth of learning, solid erudition, philosophic insight, and au- 
thentic religious feeling. (For quick utilization, to locate a helpful quota- 
tion for a patriotic pronouncement, there is, incidentally, a very good 
index.) “In God We Trust’ is bound to be an efficient corrective to 
a great many misconceptions and can help to make many Americans 
realize more clearly just what our political theory — not least in the mooted 
matter of the relation between church and state — really implies. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JOHN WYCLIF AND THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE. By P. W. H. 
Frederick. Fremont, Nebr.: Woodward Printing Co., 1957. 46 pages. 
Paper. $ .75. 


This brief treatment of Wyclif relies heavily on the longer works of 
Workman and of Lechler. Nothing new is added. Wyclif deserves to be 
better known than he is, as Frederick rightly observes; his theological 
system ought to be expounded thoroughly. CARL S. MEYER 


JONATHAN EDWARDS ON EVANGELISM. Edited by Carl J.C. Wolf. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 137 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


Evangelism had its first outstanding exponent in America in Jonathan 
Edwards, who died 200 years ago (1758). In Wolf's selections are in- 
cluded excerpts from seven of Edward’s publications. The Endfield sermon, 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” is there, devoid of Gospel com- 
fort. Excerpts from the “Narrative” and the “Thoughts on the Revival” 
and the “Treatise Concerning Religious Affections” take up most of the 
space. The selections are a good introduction to the thoughts of Edwards 
on evangelism. CARL S. MEYER 
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THE ANSWER to the Whole Set of Questions of the Celebrated 
Mr. William Appolonius, Pastor of the Church of Middleburg, 
Looking toward the Resolution of Certain Controversies Concerning 
Church Government Now Being Agitated in England. By John Nor- 
ton, translated from the Latin by Douglas Horton. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. xxi and 196 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

First printed in Latin in 1648, The Answer by the New England divine 

John Norton has not generally been known. Horton has placed church 
historians and students of ecclesiastical polity under debt for his discovery 
and translation of this treatise. He says that the Congregational churches 
should have in it a statement of principle. Lutherans will find in it much 
in which they can concur. Horton calls it a 17th-century gift to the 
ecumenical movement. The qualifications of church members, the church 
covenant, the ministry, church forms, and set forms are among the topics 
treated. Since the work consists of answers to stated questions with prop- 
ositions and proofs, it is not easy reading. Its subject matter, however, 
commands careful study. CARL S. MEYER 


CHRIST AND CELEBRITY GODS. By Malcolm Boyd. Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1958. 137 pages, suggested reading, and index. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

Continuing the theme of his Crisis in Communication, the author, a 
former advertising man turned Protestant Episcopal priest, ponders the 
American obsession with the celebrities of stage and screen, analyzes in 
detail the religious message of current Hollywood offerings, including the 
specifically Biblical ones, and urges Christian witness in more radically 
Christian dimensions. He fears that “we are being evangelized more than 
we are evangelizing” and summons Christians to come back to “the what 
of our Christian communication” (p.136). He feels that this must be 
the Gospel of the Cross, and that its preaching must be through “the 
life process lived in the yearning for the total sovereignty of Christ, in 
faith that the victory has been won by Christ and in hope of eternal life 
spent with Christ” (ibid.). This is a good book for discussion in the 
thoughtful circles of the congregation. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. (Traités d’histoire des 
religions). By Mircea Eliade. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. 484 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

Here, for the first time, a member of the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago — an Eastern Orthodox layman — has a book 
issued by a leading Roman Catholic publishing house. Patterns in Com- 
parative Religion signalizes the first full-dress introduction of a well- 
known Continental historian of religions to the English-speaking world, 
which hitherto has had only his smaller Myth of the Eternal Return. 

Born in Rumania in 1909, Eliade was graduated from the University 
in Bucharest, and then, in shrewd contrast to most Western students of 
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Oriental religions, he took his doctorate under Das Gupta at the University 
of Calcutta, with a rajah as his patron. After a distinguished career of 
teaching and research which took him throughout Europe, including the 
Sorbonne’s Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Eliade was lured to the University 
of Chicago to fill the gap left by the death of Joachim Wach in 1955. 

Like the six blind men of Hindustan, specialists have been studying the 
great elephant of religion, each from his own particular viewpoint, ever 
since. Max Mueller almost went so far as to locate the source of religion 
in man’s vocal cords by reducing it to a study of philology. Similarly 
economists like Radin see religion as primitive man’s response to an un- 
certain food supply. Eliade endeavors to reveal the whole elephant and 
then allows his reader considerable freedom in finding his own definition. 
Eliade approaches religion as a Christian believer to whom, after a typical 
university student siege of atheism, his studies in comparative religions 
revealed the values and verities of his own Eastern Orthodox faith. He 
starts with the idea of the Sacred. Here he distinguishes between krato- 
phanies, hierophanies, and theophanies and then demonstrates the religious 
symbolism lying deep in man’s unconscious (here he finds himself in close 
affinity to Jung), to which the Sacred speaks as it manifests itself through 
a rich variety of objects. Instead of burying himself in one language and 
religion, though he is an expert Indologist, Eliade ranges the whole world 
to find examples of the myriad ways in which the Sacred speaks to man: 
through sky and sun, moon and water, soil and woman, planting and 
harvest, sacred time and sacred place, myth and symbol. 

The methodology will recall Frazer, but the approach is far more 
sophisticated and urbane. There may appear to be the same temptation 
to lift isolated phenomena out of context, but more careful study shows 
coherence at the deeper level of the common symbolism which Eliade sees 
as built into the very structure of man himself. In his pregnant chapter 
on “The Structure of Symbols” Eliade speaks of “archetypes which seem 
not to proceed wholly from the subconscious sphere” (p.454). Symbolic 
thought makes it possible for man to traverse and unify diverse levels of 
existence: the subconscious, the conscious existence, and the transconscious 
realm of transcendent reality. 

Eliade stresses God’s historic revelation of Himself to all men, and 
the manner in which He used basic archetypal structures for His unique 
revelation of Himself through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Thus, he holds, one 
of the reasons the Cross of Jesus Christ speaks so effectively to all 
men everywhere would seem to lie in the archetypal symbol of the cosmic 
tree, the axis mundi, which is found in virtually all traditions. Again, 
Eliade sees the twofold sense of creation and destruction which speaks 
through the universal symbol of water, giving us an enriched understanding 
of Romans 6. Eliade’s work is, therefore, of value in the difficult mission 
of reaching the secularized, desacralized man of Western post-Christian 
culture and lifting him out of his flattened spiritual universe. 

W. J. DANKER 
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THE IDEA OF THE HOLY: AN INQUIRY INTO THE NON-RA- 
TIONAL FACTOR IN THE IDEA OF THE DIVINE AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE RATIONAL (DAS HEILIGE). By Rudolph 
Otto. Translated by John W. Harvey. Second edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. xxi and 232 pages. Paper. $1.75. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE SON OF MAN: A STUDY IN 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION (REICH GOTTES UND MEN- 
SCHENSOHN). By Rudolph Otto, translated by Floyd V. Filson 
and Bertram Lee-Woolf. Revised edition. Boston: Starr-King Press, 
1957. 407 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 


Both of these reprinted titles have distinguished reputations. In any 
list of the dozen most influential books on religion to come out of Europe 
during the first quarter of the 20th century, Das Heilige (1917) would 
have an unchallenged place. The reissue of the Harvey translation — with 
Harvey’s sympathetic introductory essay——as a low-priced Galaxy Book 
paperback is the good fortune of many a theologian who has felt his 
library incomplete without it. It may be well, however, to repeat the 
author’s own caution: “No one ought to concern himself with the ‘Numen 
ineffabile’ who has not devoted assiduous and serious study to the ‘Ratio 
aeterna’.” 

Even more resounding in its immediate impact than Das Heilige, was 
the second title, although in the long run it was probably less influential. 
Yet in view of the continuing debate about the Messianic self-conscious- 
ness of our Lord, the still-flowing tide of eschatological concern, the on- 
going Eucharistic discussion, the contemporary interest in charismatic 
phenomena, the revival of Biblical theology, and the renewed emphasis 
on intertestamental studies, to all of which the second title made impor- 
tant contributions, an American reprint of the revised English edition of 
1943 is most welcome at this time. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


SURPRISING MYSTICS. By Herbert Thurston. Edited by J. H. Crehan. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. ix and 238 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


GHOSTS AND POLTERGEISTS. By Herbert Thurston. Edited by J. H. 
Crehan. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. vii and 210 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF MYSTICISM. By Herbert Thurston. 
Edited by J. H. Crehan. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. viii and 
419 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


For the most part these are papers which the late author published in 
various Roman Catholic journals in Great Britain, now piously collected 
and edited by a fellow Jesuit who shares Thurston’s thoroughly hard- 
boiled interest in psychic phenomena. Surprising Mystics deals primarily 
with “borderline cases of men and [predominantly} women whose lives, 
though outwardly pious, had been so strange that the Church hesitated 
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to give them her unequivocal approval,’ from Christina of Stommeln 
(1242—-1312) and Margery Kempe to the false visionaries of Lourdes. 
Ghosts and Poltergeists collects a very considerable body of material on 
these phenomena — mainly of the poltergeist type— from various cen- 
turies (as far back as the sixth) and from various parts of the world. 
The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism treats such phenomena as levitation, 
stigmatization, rings appearing “upon the finger of certain virgins of 
holy life” and interpreted as a symbol of spiritual espousal, telekinesis, 
luminosity, “human salamanders,” bodily elongation, abnormally elevated 
temperature, a quite literal “odor of sanctity,” postmortem incorruption 
and the related phenomenon of absence of cadaveric rigidity, telesthesia, 
living without eating, and multiplication of food. Although Thurston 
defers to ecclesiastical authority, his presentations are objective and cau- 
tiously critical. The link between the subject matter of these books and 
pastoral problems raised by psychic phenomena, certain kinds of mental 
imbalance, “spiritualist” propaganda, and alleged miracles of sectaries 
is obvious and suggests that these three works have values that go beyond 
the interest that attaches to stories of the unusual unusually well told. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WITCHCRAFT. By Geoffrey Parrinder. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1958. 
208 pages. Paper. 85 cents. 

Against the background of 25 years of teaching in Africa, Parrinder 
draws parallels between the witchhunting that went on in Europe (and 
America) from the 14th through the 17th centuries and what he has 
himself observed in Africa. His work parallels in many ways J. T. Mun- 
day’s Witchcraft in Central Africa and Europe (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1956; reviewed in CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXIX 
{January 1958}, pp.69,70). The historical survey occupies roughly 
three fifths of the book; here Parrinder depends on the standard sources 
in English and reflects conventional biases and prejudices. (It may be 
noted in passing that he rejects Margaret Murray's theory that the medieval 
witch-cult was the survival of pre-Christian beliefs among the people.) 
His picture of African witchcraft is vivid but restrained and factual. 
Individuals with interests in anthropology, comparative religion, and 
African missions will particularly appreciate what he has to say. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE VISIBLE WORDS OF GOD: AN EXPOSITION OF THE SAC- 
RAMENTAL THEOLOGY OF PETER MARTYR VERMIGLI, 
A.D. 1500—1562. By Joseph C. McLelland. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. x and 291 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 

A biographical introduction (pp. 1—68) tells of the Augustinian monk 
of Fiesole (near Florence), who fled to Zurich in 1542, went on to become 

a lecturer in Strasbourg and then in Oxford and finally returned to Stras- 
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bourg and to Zurich. He was recognized for his learning. His influence 
on the English Reformation between 1547 and 1553 was significant. 
He helped to bring about the acceptance of the Reformed views on the 
Sacrament both in the Second Book of Common Prayer and in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. To call him “one of the greatest of the Reformers” (p. 67 ) 
may be a bit of exaggeration, but not an overly gross one, for the influ- 
ence which Vermigli wielded was great. 

McLelland would find a “degree of unity existing among the reformers 
far beyond what their successors allow.” Bucer, Calvin, and Peter Martyr 
represent, he believes, “a unified theology of ecumenical dimensions and 
purposes.” Bucer had a better understanding of the Lutheran position 
than did Peter Martyr and Calvin, who “failed to appreciate the Lutheran 
position as one arising from within the mystery of Christ Himself.” 
(See Appendix C for a highly illuminating discussion on the relationships 
among Bucer, Calvin and Vermigli.) 

Vermigli did not understand the Lutheran doctrine of the Eucharist — 
nor does McLelland, who calls it “consubstantiation” (p.51). Vermigli 
denied the “Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity of the Body of Christ” 
(p.103) in favor of the sacramentum incarnationis; he regarded the 
human nature of Christ as the “ultimate signum of revelation.” A long 
chapter on “The Eucharist and Ubiquity” (pp. 203—220) takes up the 
attack of John Brenz, who, in fact, stands out as the chief opponent of 
Peter Martyr. 

This study is one that cannot be disregarded. McLelland has dealt with 
an important issue, an issue important in the 16th century and one becom- 
ing increasingly important in the 20th. Sacramental theology must always 
be studied carefully. CARL S. MEYER 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE STATE. By George Ostrogorsky. 
Translated from the German by John Hussey. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. xxv and 548 pages. Cloth. $12.50. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT IN BYZANTIUM FROM 
JUSTINIAN I TO THE LAST PALAEOLOGUS: Passages from 
Byzantine Writers and Documents. Translated by Ernest Barker. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. xvi and 239 pages. Cloth. $4.80. 


In the foreword to the first volume, Peter Charanis, general editor of 
the Rutgers Byzantine Series, points out that “Ostrogorsky’s work is with- 
out doubt the best one-volume history of the Byzantine Empire,” and the 
translator remarks that it is “already an acknowledged classic.” Two 
German editions of the work have appeared, and an edition has been 
published in England. The Rutgers edition, here offered, is more complete, 
with illustrations and maps —an excellent example of the publisher's art. 
Byzantine influence on the Occident was significant throughout the Middle 
Ages, but the history of the Byzantine State has relevance also for its own 
sake. This edition of the History of the Byzantine State from 324 to 1453 
ought to be most welcome. 
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From the Oxford University Press comes a collection of source mate- 
rials dating from 527 to 1453. The notes appended to the excerpts are 
valuable. There are passages dealing with the church and its relation to 
the state; others deal with the nature and character of kingship; still others, 
with the aims of Byzantine education. To Barker should be given the 
assurance he asks for, that this bud, “grown into a book,” is pleasant 
and profitable. 

Byzantine studies have not attracted the attention of very many Lutheran 
scholars in America. Perhaps this notice of two first-rate books may serve 
to arouse a bit of interest in a neglected area. CARL S. MEYER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching. By Vincent Taylor. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press (London: Macmillan and Company), 1958. 
x and 321 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Die Geschichte Jesu Christi. By Walter Grundmann. Berlin: Evan- 
gelische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. 421 pages. Cloth. DM 18.00. 

Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater. By Albrecht Oepke. 2d ed. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. xvi and 176 pages. Cloth. DM 12.00. 

Der Beitrag des Predigers Jakob Strauss zur friihen Reformations- 
geschichte. By Joachim Rogge. Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. 
196 pages. Cloth. $9.80. 

Geschichte der Papste. By Franz Xaver Seppelt. Munich: Késel-Verlag. 
Vol. I: Der Aufstieg des Papsttums; 2d. ed., 1954. 317 pages. DM 25.00. 
Vol. II: Die Enfaltung der papstlichen Machtstellung im friiben Mit- 
telalter. 2d ed., 1955. 454 pages. DM 31.00. Vol. III: Die Vormacht- 
stellung des Papsttums im Hochmittelalter. 1956. 648 pages. DM 36.00. 
Vol. IV: Pas Papsttum im Spatmittelalter und in der Renaissance. 2d ed. 
by Georg Schwaiger. 1957. 525 pages. DM 33.00. Cloth. 

Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius. By Adolph von 
Harnack. 2d ed. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs Verlag, 1958. Part 1 (in two 
volumes): Die Uberlieferung und der Bestand. \xi and 1,038 pages. 
Part II, Vol. I: Die Chronologie der Literatur bis Irenaus nebst einleitenden 
Untersuchungen. xvi and 732 pages. Volume II: Die Chronologie der 
Literatur von Irendus bis Eusebius. xii and 565 pages. Price not given. 

Luther wie er wirklich war (Luther tel qu’il fut). By Christiani, trans. 
Doris Asmussen. Stuttgart: Schwabenverlag, no date. 280 pages. Cloth. 
DM 10.80. 

Johannes Climacus, De omnibus dubitandum est, and a Sermon. By 
Sgren Kierkegaard; trans. T. H. Croxall. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 196 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Reasonableness of Christianity, with A Discourse of Miracles and 
part of A Third Letter Concerning Toleration. By John Locke; ed. I. T. 
Ramsey. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958. 102 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 
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Communism and the Theologians: Study of an Encounter. By Charles 
C. West. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 399 pages. Cloth. 
$6.00. 

The Three Degrees: A Study of Christian Mysticism. By Conrad Pepler. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1957. 256 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

Was ist Kirchengeschichte: Massstabe und Einsichten. By Joseph Cham- 
bon. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1957. 165 pages. Paper. 
DM 6.80. 

Speaking in Public. By Arthur Stevens Phelps; ed. Lester R. DeKoster. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 167 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Textkritik. By Paul Maas. 3d ed. Leipzig: B. G. Tiibner Verlagsge- 
sellschaft, 1957. 34 pages. Paper. DM 2.30. 

Christian Science Today: Power, Policy, Practice. By Charles S. Braden. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1958. xvi and 432 pages. 
Cloth. $5.95. 

Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. By Frederic Kenyon; ed. A. W. 
Adams. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 352 pages and 49 pages 
of plates. Cloth. $6.95. 

Konfirmationen i Sverige under medeltid och reformationstid. By Carl- 
Gustaf Andrén. Lund: Gleerups Forlag, 1957. 316 pages. Paper. Swedish 
Kronen 17:50. 

The Man in the Mirror: Studies in the Christian Understanding of 
Selfhood. By Alexander Miller. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1958. 
186 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

On Christian Doctrine (De doctrina Christiana). By Aurelius Augustine, 
trans. D. W. Robertson. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. xxii 
and 169 pages. Paper. 95 cents. 

The World to Come. By Robert W. Gleason. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1958. 172 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Sermon Seeds from the Gospels. By Webb B. Garrison. Westwood: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1958. 126 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 

Seven Days of the Week. By Rita F. Snowden. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1958. xiii and 129 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 

The Art of Building Worship Services. By Thomas Bruce McDormand. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. ix and 123 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Gibbon and Rome. By E. J. Oliver. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1958. vii and 198 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
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